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Letters to a Young Lady, in which the Duties and Character of pie 
Women are considered, chiefly with a reference to prevailing Opi- ae 
nions. By Mrs. West, Author of Letters to a Young Man, &c. ey 
Svol. 12mo. Pp. 1462. Longman and Co. 1806. eae, 
a 
HE duties and character of women are subjects of such vast im- Lt 
ot portance to society, whether regarded m a religious, a moral, or coe 
icae 2 Political point of view, that every author who directs his mmd to | 
a consideration of them is entitled to particular attention. But what- mi 
__ & ‘er subject Mrs. West undertakes to discuss, must, independently of Pe 
the interest naturally dttached to it, derive an adventitious consequence, a 
dto @ from the justly acquired celebrity of the author. That celebrity, aris- et 
tt HH ing out of strong taients, judiciously exerted, and sound principles, hae I 
properly applied, imposes a duty upon critics, to examine all her pro- ? : ae 
ductions with a severely scrutinizing eye; that no beauty may pass un- ca if 
discovered, aud no defect escape unexposed. In order, then, to dis- > ae 
charge this duty, as far as we are able, we shall make each of the three nA eat 
Yolunes before us the subject of a separate article. On an attentive ae | 
#9. @V. VOL, XXVL P perusay oe 
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erusal of the first, to which our present comments will be lintited, we 

fave found not a little to commend in the matter, and very much to 

censure in the manner. This volume contains, a prefatory address, in i 
Which the author assigns her reasons for w riting the present work; and 

five letters. The first of the letters contains a sketch of the dea ‘sien: q 

the second, treats of the original destination of women; the third fig 

of the change of manners in the middle classes; the fourth ree i sta 

lates to absurdities and licentiousness among women of fashion, a cow HB ser 
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pious and almost an exhaustless theme; religious knowledge, and the 

peculiar notions of Calvin, form the subject of the fifth. Our reader 

will, probably, be disposed to inquire w hat the last of these topics can 

have to do with the duties or character of women? and we coutess our 

mability to give a satisfactory answer to the question. In her first 
letter Mrs. West expatiates, with great truth and equal feeling, on an J sic 

i; evil which we have long deplored, and to which we have v: ainly endew fib fr 





at voured to direct the public attention. m 
at th: 
rr ‘© The society which young women who are devoted to a life of 7% th 
HOE fashionable amusement frequently meet, creates a species of danger which ln 
ath in the present times is most ‘truly alarming. ‘The unblushing effrontery Ww 
tie, Bl with which women of doubtful or lost character obtrude themselves upon or 
ti public notice, is a marked characteristic of the age we live in, that was ci 
ie anknown “to our ancestors (except perhaps, {certainly | in a profligate tt 
a reign,) aud strongly demonstrative [ demonstrates | that the out-posts of te 
eh female honour are given up. What can more tend to debase the purity le 
ri; of virtue, and to enfeeble the stability. of principle, than to find that a ° 
ane: notorious courtezan retains all the distinctions due to unspotted chastity; f 
ah nay, even to sce her pointed outas a most engaging creature, with a truly 
| Ay) ‘ benevolent heart; whileall retrospect of her flagitious conduct is prevented, } 
/ et : by the observation, that we have nothing to do with people’s private cha- 
ere racter? Can we wonder, that, since the age is become so liberal, profi. & ° 
dak gacy should not feel the necessity of being guarded in its transgressions} “ 
ht be ** If we turn from these flagrant violations of divine aud human laws, ( 
ee which even the grossest depravity cannot justify, nor the most subtle so- 
ae phistry palliate; may we not, in the licensed freedom of modern manners, 
trace many deviations from rectitude and delicacy ? To what description 


of conduct must we refer that marked attention which married women 
permit from fashionable libertines? Is it compatible with any of the pe- | 
culiar traits of the matronly character, prudence, decorum, and consis 
tency ? What is that mode of dress which they sanction by their example, 
the expense to which they devote their fortunes, or the amusements 0 
which they sacrifice their time? A young woman who now adventures 
into the labyrinth of life, has more to fear from the seniors of her own 
sex, than from male artifices: the Lovelaces and the Pollexfens have not 
indeed totally disappeared from the circle of fashion ; but it is not youth- 
ful beauty, and virgin innocence, that now attract their pursuit. While 
the sprightly spinster waits till the coquettish wife dismisses her wearied 
Cecisbeo, to yawn out an unmeaning compliment to the immature attrac 
tions of nineteen, she must console her chagrin by resolving to take = 
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frst offer that she can meet with, provided the creature possesses the re. 
yisites of wealth and fashion, to enable her to revenge her present wrongs 
on the past generation of beauties, and in her turn to triumph over the 


succeedin g.”” 


This is a melancholy, but, unhappily, a ¢rwe picture of modern pro- 


fligacy, as displayed in the conduct of females in those particular in- 
stances. Though the remarks be general, yet the most careless ob- 
server of public manners will find no difficulty in applying them to-1n- 
dividuals. Often have we exclaned against the daring attenipt to 
break down the barriers between virtue and vice, by the admission of 
ricious characters into virtuous company. ‘The practice, however, to 
the disgrace of the age be it said! sull continues to prevail, though less 
soin the particular instance which extorted our strongest animadver- 
sions, than formerly; but even here, the amendment has proceeded less 
from a sense of shame or of duty, than from a very differeut cause and 
motive. ‘his is an evil, the cure of which depends more on women 
than on men; and, if the former neglect to apply the remedy, which 
they huld in their own hands, their criminality will be great indeed. 
In some cases, it is true, the fault may rest wholly with the latter; for 
we have heard of men, who have been base enough, either from vanity 
or from interest, to compel their wives and daughters to court the so- 
ciety of a prostitute and adulteress ; but it can scarcely be doubted that 
the same men would connive at prostitution or adultery in their daugh- 
ters and wives; for the same sordid and dishonourable motive which 
leads them to degrade themselves and their families, in the one instance, 
would scarcely fail to produce a similar effect in the other. As to the 
licentious demeanour of married women, it is, like many other vicious 

actices, an imitation of the French. Every body knows that, in 
=. even in its best days, the mayriage tie, generally speaking, was 
treated with contempt; aud that the marriage ceremony was considered 
as a dispensation from the observance of virtuous conduct, and as a li- 
cense for systematic protligacy. From a more polluted source it could 
uot possibly spring. 

In this letter also are some good observations on the effect which 
the kind of reading (for it cannot be called study) most in vogue has 
onthe female mind. Many of them imbibe that doctrine, so admira- 
bly calculated to afford nourishment to vanity, the doctrine of human 
perfectibility ; others read only to kill time : and frivolous and trifling 
as they will, probably, be rendered by devouring, with avidity, the ordi- 
hary trash of a circulating library, we agree with Mrs. West in giving 
them a decided preference over the “ petticoat philosophist who seeks 
for eminence and distinction in infidelity and scepticism, or in the 
equally monstrous extravagancies of German morality.” Precious 
wives these female philosophists would make ! 

In the second letter some judicious remarks occur on theatrical en- 


tertainmments. 
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‘¢ Surely it is in our power to banish from the stage, not only why; 
offensive to decency, [ the licentious song of Miss Raley, for instance) 
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but what is seductive to principle. | even think that we might ex surel 
our proscription to what is grossly unnatural and absurdly improbab).fim havit 
_ at least we might only leave a suflicient quantity of these latter qualita to fe 
to exhilarate the spirits, and relieve the sombre effect of grayer sceng fim whit 
I have no austere design of banishing [to banish | wit, or even broad|y, fim the | 


mour, from our theatres. The laughable equivoque, and all the extn 
vagance of low character and absurd situation, shall retain their plac; 
they are truly English, and may be so managed as to be perfectly inno i om) 
cent; 1 only declare my hostility to practical jokes, extravagant grimar, im Del" 
irreverent allusions to sacred subjects, and, above all, to that inexhausi, i pe 
ble fund of profane swearing, which liberal actors always keep at hand i 0" 
supply the mental poverty of necessttous authors. I enter my stronge fm fet 
protest against the w#¢ of an oath; and, maugre the authority of Stern, fi 
J even doubt its benevolence. Surely, the ancient expletive of a cough, Th 
or an application to the cambric handkerchief, were better substitutes for jud 
the barrenness of the author's brains, or the inattention of the prompter, Ded 
The vocabulary of blasphemy is too limited to permit the lover of novelty I 9% 
to enjoy his darling gratification; and, as Acres humourously observe, im 
* Nothing but their antiquity renders oaths respectable.’ ‘The most thi» 
can be done by the brightest imagination, is to ring changes upon a fer i 
worn-out curses, by way of proving és supreme contempt for the instity. HM 
tions and religion of és country, [the country of an imagination!) 
and of instructing a full assemblage of high-born beauty in the language  @ 
of Wapping and Bilhingsgate. In private society, the presence of a wo 

man is considered by all well-bred men as an insurmountable restraint oa 

this impious propensity : does the number of the offended diminish or in & ® 
crease the insult? are the penalties which our ancestors wisely imposed on v 
prophaneness suspended in the theatre? hese reflections are equally 
appropriate to thuse species of literary composition to which female cog. 
nizance or dominion extends. By steadily opposing and limiting the cir. 
culation of what is reprehensible, we might teach authors and publishes 
to fecl a respect for public morals.” 


That this advice, to extend the censorial powers of females over the 
theatrical and literary world, may be followed, we heartily wish. Cer- 
tainly women have it in their power to do much good, in this respect, a 
in numberless others ; and they who feel conscious of possessing the 
power, without having the will or the resolution to exercise it, have @ 
serious weight of responsibility cast upon them. Adverting to those 
female assertors of the rights of women, who have appeared in these 
later times, and who, in their furious zeal to assert imaginary rights, 
have wholly lost sight of rea/ duties, our author observes: 


a ~ —_— 22 fp 


*¢ Though I am inclined to think highly ef my own sex, (so highly, that 

i fear all my claims in their behalf will not be readily allowed,) | confes 
that I can see nothing in the Utopian scheme of an Amazonian republic, 
which is not in the highest degree absurd and laughabic. My; ae 
a 
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that we should make wretched generals, patriots, [not wretched patriots’ 
surely ? | politicians, legislators, and advocates, proceeds from my never 
having yet seen a private family well conducted, that has been subjected 
tofemale usurpation. Notwithstanding any degree of science or talent 
which may have illuminated the fair vicegerent, the awkward situation of 
the good man in the corner has always excited risibility, and awakened 
such prying scrutiny into interior arrangement, as has never failed to dis- 
cover ‘ something rotten in the state of Denmark.’ For, alas! it is not 
only the temperament of our virtues which indicates the necessity of our 
bein z shielded from the broad glare of observation; there is, generally 
speaking, (and, you know, Providence acts by general rules both in the 
natural and moral world,) too much impetuosity of feeling, quickness of 
determination, and locality of observation, in women, to enable us 
(them | to discharge public trusts or extensive duties with propriety. 
The warmth of our hearts, overpowers [ counteracts | the ductility of our 
judgments; and, in our extreme desire to act very right, we want for. 
bearance and [the spirit of] accommodation *, which makes our best de- 
signs often terminate exactly opposite [oppositely } to what we proposed, 
The qualities that [which | we possess are admirably fitted to enable us te 
perform a second part in life’s concert; but when we attempt to lead the 
band, our soft notes become scrannel and discordant, by being strained 
beyond their pitch; and our tremulous melodies cause a disgusting dise 
sonance, if they attempt to overpower the bold full tones of manly hare 
mony, instead of agreeably filling up its pauses.” 


There arg much good sense and plain truth in these reflecuons, how- 
ever unpleasant they may sound in the ears of a Woolstoncroft, a Ro- 
binson, or a Hayes. 

The subject discussed in the third letter is one of the firat import- 
ance; as achange of manners, which teuds to destroy that virtuous dis- 
unctfon which the middle classes in this country have ever enjoyed, can- 
not be viewed without the most serious apprehensions of approaching 
nin. “ ‘The middle classes,” says Mrs. West, “ where temperance, 
diligence, and propriety used to reside, the favourite abode of rectitude, 
good sense, and sound piety, have undergone a change within the last 
hity years which must startle every considerate mind; so far as it relates 
lo women, either as to the cause, or [as to] the cure, it presents a topic 
demanding our close attention.” 

The first cause assigned by our author for this alarming change, is 
the vast influx of wealth in the commercial world, and the use to which 
that wealth is applied. ‘The citizen vies with the peer, in pomp, 
splendour, aud expense ; while his wife and daughters ape the females 
of fashion. Hence the distinctions of society are confounded ; a breach 
made in the social pyramid; and the whole edifice is disfigured. If 
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* When a person wants accommodation, he wants fo be accommo- 
dated himself, and not te accommodate others, which Mrs, West meant 
hu sly, Rev. 
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these servile imitators continue to thrive, in a worldly sense, it is w¢ 
if the spirit of imitation do not extend from the follies to the vices ¢ 
their superiors; and if their resources fail, as 1s very often the case, 
a contest between the precarious profits of commercial speculation, 
and the certain returns of hereditary wealth, ruin ensues, and the dail 
Papers proclaim the splendid nnprudence of bankrupt folly. 

t is a too prevalent evil in these classes of society ‘to outlive ther 
means, and to assume an appearance anda mode of life above th 
situation which they occupy. Upon such extravagance, and its effects 
Mrs. West makes many pertinent and sensible remarks. The follow. 
ing contrast between the sleep of the peasant and the restlessness of 
fashion’s devotee, is well drawn. 


«¢ ¢ The sleep of the labouring man is sweet,’ says the inspired pen. 
man ; and surely nothing is so delightful, as, after a day spent in the peace. 
ful exercise of some honest calling, to sink upon our pillows, conscious 
well-meant endeavours, and confiding in that God who has promised to 
accept them. Fatigue of this kind never injures the animal frame; itis 
repaired by rest and refreshment ; and the morning, which renews the 
demand for exertion, revives the power of compliance. The fatigue whic 
arises from excessive dissipation is of another description. The exhausted 
body has lost the ability of resuscitation; the clamour of music, the clash. 
ing of carriages, assail its feverish slumbers4 the mazes of the dance, aud 
the glare of theatrical scenery, still flit before the frequently unclosed 
eyes ; the passions arc not yct cali in the throbbing bosom, envy ent. 
merates the ornaments of a rival, and chagrin dwells upon the slight 
curtsey of an opulent acquaintance. ‘The votary of pleasure rises unre. 
freshed, and a listless yawning morning is the penalty which she must pay 
to nature for having forced her beyond her ability. ‘These are the mo- 
ments that engender spleen; the dissatisfaction that [which | she feels is 
averted from herself, on whoin it ought to fall; but as she really is um 
happy, it must fix somewhere. Very probably she will discover that her 
evening’s chagrin was owing to her husband, who either looked as if he 
did not wish her to go out, or prevented her [from] making a more 
pleasant party, or restrained her expenses, or dropped some harsh es- 
pressidn which broke her spirits, always meck and tenderly sensitive 
Perhaps the children are troublesome, cross, humoursome, and want more 
atiention than she has leisure to give them; or perhaps the French go- 
verness may be negligeut, the Abigail impertinent, or the cook tipsey. 
It is habpy when the disease fixes in some remote part, and only 
prompts the sufferer to treat her family with a detail of the crucl usage 
that {which} she has undergone ; and a pathetic explanation of the ex 
treme hardship, that she, who has such a relish for pleasure, should never 
be permitted to taste it. Mistaken creature! who told thee that this 
world was made for butterflies ? Call me not too severe, nor suppose that 
I overcharge the portrait; I know the depravity of the human heart too 
well, (shall I own too experimentally?) not to be convinced, that they 
who have no time for self-consideration, and religious communing, may 


bh: esteemed fortunate if they do not fall into still grosser faults and mis- 
fortunes.” 
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Another great cause of the change of manners in the middle classes, is 
the practice of educating girls in such a manner as not only not to quality 
them for the situations which they are destined to hold in life, but as 
utterly to disqualify them for such situations, But the subject of edu- 
eation being discussed by Mrs. West in a subsequeut volume, we shall 
reserve our own Observations upon it, until we come to notice that part 
of her work ; and in the mean time we shall extract another passage or 


two from the letter before us. 


Mrs. West's Letters to a Young Lady. 


‘¢ Let us look back on the times that are just past, and_ estimate the 
present.by them. Soame Jenyns’s popular description of the embarrass- 
ment of a country knight's family at an unexpected visit, would not now 
suitthe domestic situation of a creditable farmer. Several steps in society 
have therefore been passed in the progress of refinement since the publica- 
tion of Dodsley’s Misccllanics. I have heard a well-attested tradition of 
acountry lady, who was the heiress of large possessions, and, what was 
then called, gentcelly educated. It was determined by the females 
of the family, met in council upon the occasion, that she should appear in 
the great hall clear-starching lawn ruffles, when she received the first visit 
ofa favoured admirer. It is impossible to calculate how many degrees of 
manners are here passed, since the few who still continue to be notable 
blush to be thought so; yet this event happened about the beginning of 
the last century. I need not multiply anecdotes of this kind; the ar- 
chives of every family can supply numerous attestations in point.” 


Some just remarks follow here on the change in the mode of living 
of the lower classes of socicty, which is great and striking. And, it is la- 


mentable.to know, that the profligacy and depravity of workmen and ar- . 


tisans have increased in exact proportion to the increase of wages! But 
this is a topic too pregnant with important consequences to be satisfac- 
torily discussed in a cursory manner. 

“ These,” says our author, “ are the effects [certainly not the neces- 
sary ettects] of flourishing trade, and prosperous manufacture; Are 


“they symptoms of national prosperity, or internal decay? Allow me to 


quote the words of au eloquent writer, (Dr. Middleton,) who, having 
observed that this country was flourishing in all the arts of civil life, 
remarks, that perhaps it is running the same course which Rome had 
done before ; from virtuous industry to wealth; from wealth to luxury ; 
from luxury to impatience of discipline, and corruption of morals ; till, 
by a total degeneracy, and loss of virtue, being grown ripe for destruc- 
tion, it falls a prey to some hardy oppressor ; and, with loss of liberty 
losing every thing that is valuable, smks gradually again into its original 
barbarisin.” Such an oppressor seems near at hand.” 

We trust there is no such oppressor at hand ; that we are running 
much the same course as Rome formerly ran, and as is here so eloquently 
described, is too obvious a fact to admit of a ddubt; but there are cir- 
cumstances so dissimilar, in the situation not only of this country, but of 
the surrounding nations, and parficularly ot that nation whiich the op- 
pressor alluded to governs, and those of ancient Rome and of her ene- 
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mies ; that no parallel, we think, can be fairly drawn between the ty, 
countries. We admit, indeed, that a perseverance in vice and profj, 
gacy may draw down the vengeance of Heaven upon this kingdom; 
aif that it may seem.good to the Almighty to employ such an instry. 
ent, as the blood-stained tvrant of France ; but this ag. 
mission is yery different from the conclusions drawn from a similarity 
in the moral and physical circumstances of the two countries. 

In her fourth Letter Mrs. West proves that she has formed a vey 
correct estimate of that strange compound of impudence and folly, 
ycleped ** The Rights of Women ;” the passage is too good, not to be 


quoted. 


$* T have quoted fram a book, which, by supereminent absurdity and 
audacity, exposed to profound contempt the principles that [{ which] it 
meant to support. It, indeed, amazed and confounded for a day ; and 
it received all the assistance which an claborate amfalysis could bestow, to 
elevate it into lasting celebrity. It was soon found, however, that the 
times were not sufliciently illuminated to bear such a strong doctrine; 
and the disciples of the school of equality have since found it more 
convenient to gloss, and soften, and misrepresent. ‘he same democra 
tical principles, however, pervade many popular works, especially drama. 
tic performances, to which the privileged orders (as the nobility ang 
gentry are cabalistically called) have most unwisely lent their patronage; 
and that not merely by countenancing the author, or applauding the 
scenic representations, that [ which } are deeply tainted with the leaven of 
democracy. Party rage may now boast the same sacrifices as. public yir- 
tue formerly enjoined ; and though we have not our Curtii or our Decii, 
who immolate themselves to save their country, we have many men of 
birth and rank who seem inclined to pile their possessions and honours on 
the very brink of a precipice, to exalt the union of a faction which they 
espouse. ‘The first people in the kingdom have not scrupled to support, 
not mercly the equality, but the supremacy of the mob, during the frenzy 
of a democratica!l contention for parliamentary honours; and thus they 
virtually signed the testimonial Of having long usurped unjustitiable ag- 
cendancy, and the certificate of their deserved degradation ; little think- 
ing that the sentiments and principles which they instilled into their cla- 
morous adherents, would abide with them, and produce serions effects, 


when the temporary parpose for which they were promulgated was for- | 


gotten. Ilow far ambitious motives may justify gentlemen in thus en- 
deavouring to assassinate [rather to commit suicide on | their own impor- 


; 


[it is a matter which does not admit 
of a question. | 
verse the part of Sampson when he avas prisoner among the Philistines, 
and to pull down the pillars of your own state, when you find that you 
cannot climb into its upper story. But since our sex are happily pre- 


' vented from engaging in those turbulent scenes, by native delicacy, by re- 


gard to their general reputation, and even by their fears, I do not feel 
myself called upon to vindicate them from the charge of being accessory 
to that general contempt for their superiors, which is so marked a feature 
among the populace. Imbibing the spirit of Mrs. Candour, in that mas- 
| terly 
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terly (though, in some raspects, dangerous) play. * The Schoo! for Scan, 
dal,’ 1 am resolved ‘ let the newspapers say what they please of canvassing 
beauties, haranguing toasts, and mobbing demireps,’ not to believe one 
syllable, and if * L repeat such anecdotes,’ it is onl y to.usher in my obsere 
yation, that the world is grown so censqrious, it even credits imposstbili. 
tiss: I wish I could acquit the illustrious culprits of every other proof 
of their bring concerned in a conspiracy against their own order and con. 
sequence, with ag much expectation of being credited, at least by my 
country readers. 

So far Mrs. West has, most disinterestedly, pleaded the cause of 
rauk and hereditary wealth, against some of their most unworthy pos- 
sessors ; for unworthy indeed are they, who, ungrateful for the. tempe- 
ral blessings which they have derived, nat from their industry, exertions, 
or merit, but solely from the bounty of that good Providence whom it 
hath pleased to place them in such a situation of life; and who has 
given them the good things of this world, not to be used tor their own 
— and advantage exclusively, but for purposes of general good ; 
or to whom much is given, of him will much be required. Mrs. 
West's sentiments on this subject are so eorrect, that it would be unjust 
not to extract tlrem. 


‘* But though I profess myself a steady advocate fdr that gradation of 
wealth and rank, which, if not positively appointed by God in Scripture, 
is there shown ta have been nearly co-eval with the world that | which | 
we inhabit; and which is net only the natural consequence of the moral 
government of the Almighty, but also the medium through which he 
thinks fit to convey a greater portion of happiness to the human race than 
it could otherwise enjoy ; Lam not so infatuated, as to maintain that the 
blessings of education, wealth, rank, leisure, authority, and reputation, 
are granted to a few with uncontrolable occupation ; but rather that their 

ossessors should employ them to the benefit of the whole community ; 
hat such as labour may not have cause to reproach those whe rest, for 
being drones in thesstate. ‘The God and Judge of the whole earth does 
hot bestow his spiritual or temporal blessings by any arbitrary roles of 
unconditional preference. When a talent is given no one, aa account 
is opened with the giver of it, who appoints a day in which he will arrive, 
and * redemand his own with usury.’ ” 


- She then proceeds to show, that the lot of the great and the wealthy 
isnot so enviable as the poor are apt to imagine ; that enjoyments, pos- 
sessed without limits and without reserve, soon pall upon the sense, 
leave a thousand evils behind them; and that, independently of the 
great responsibility attached fo the possession of worldly advantages, 


it is but rarely that they produce that happiness which is. the object 


of every man’s wishes in this world, and the legitimate end of all his 
pursuits. Having dismissed this subject, she next directs her atten- 
tion to that passion for notoriety, which vanity engenders, which folly 
foments, and to which vice ministers. 


‘*t Aware of the evanescent nature of that celebrity which is only 
founded 
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founded [founded only} on expensive inventions, some ladies of high 
ton have cherished the Satanical ambition of becoming pre-eminent ig 
Adopting the horrid sentiments ascribed to the Prince of Dark. 
ness; they declare, by their actions, that ‘ to reign is worth ambition, 
though in Hell.” They have, therefore, torn off those coy disguises in 
which sinners of past times enveloped their enormities, and with unblush. 
ing fronts have proclaimed to the questioning world, that they ‘ dare do 
every thing, because they dare." Their contempt of reputation, and 
bold defiance of mankind, were soon discovered by a species of writers 
that {who} are fellow-labourers with those whom | mentioned in the be. 
ginning of this letter; these wishing to reduce the world to an equality in 
infamy, as the former do to introduce equality of misery. Aware that 
this marked effrontery of character shocked the feelings of all beholders 
too much to gain converts, they invented a set of phrases, which softcued 
its atrocity, and at the same time preserved its publicity. I know not 
where this new mode of language originated ; but as it consists in nothing 
but the inversion and perversion of terms, it cannot be considered as any 
great proof of genius. It has been as eminently successful in the diplo. 
matic papers, and other state fabrications of our Gallic neighbours, as 
the wand of Mercury in Dryden's Amphytrion; and has actually either 
dreamed the world to sleep, or taught them [it | that * black is not 
black, nor white so very whi'e;’ so that, though a sound more threaten. 
ing than the Indian war-hoop bellowed in their ears, they persist in 

calling it the peaceful lullaby of their innocent rocker. John Bull's 
natural aversion to Mourscer’s cradle has hitherto prevented him from 
being completely swaddicd; but his disposition to believe that people 
are what they call themselves, makes him run some danger of being duped 
by a misconception of the words patriot, honour, and inde pendence. 
The principles of John's wife have been attacked in a stronger manner 
by those liberat apologists for vice and folly, who, setting out, perhaps, 
with a misapplication of a Scripture text in praise of mer¢y, or enjoining 
charity to repentant sinners, soon proceeded to infuse into the unwary 
mind a churity that es not Scriptural, by apologizing for sinners sho do 
not repent, nay, who clory in their crimes. — Hence the unrellecting, but 
wellkmeaning reader, who possesses much candour and little information, 
is led t) believe, that the perjured adulteréss, from whom she shrunk 
with abhorrence, may he amost amiable, elegant, interesting creature, 
with pnly one failing: but then that heart was so benevolent, so cone | 
descending to the wishes of others, or perhaps so sincere, so incapable 
of diszuisir 7 its own emotions, that it could not sacrifice what it felt to 
be its invincible propensities to the opinions of the world; which, after 
all, (for nothing is certain,) arc, perhaps, only founded on the dictates of 
prejudice. Here the guileless readers, whom I have supposed attending 
to this new ethical lecture, will, perhaps, start ; that they are then gently 
reminded, that freedom of thought is the indisputable” privilege of the 
inhabitants of this country; that many learned men (and here a loug list 
of well sounding names will be introduced, blending the obscure with the 
celebrated, to swell the pomp of evidence, and misquoting without the 
fear of detection, ) men most exact in moral conduct, and most celebrated 
for social virtues, have doudted whether, all things considered, the pre- 
sent aspect of the world might not be considerably improved, by a depar- 
ture 
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tare from those very rigtd rules which were built on a too literal interpre- 
tation of the Jewish classics, and early Christian writers *. A few shining 
examples, such as Aspasia, Sappho, and Ninon de I'Enclos, will thea be 
brought forward, to prove that women may be very eminent for taste 
and science, and continue to be much respected, who have not strictly 
adhered to the decorums prescribed to the sex. It will then be allowed, 
that these severe tenets have expedience to recommend them, and, there- 
fore, they are highly necessary for the great body of the people, who, 
if the cords of discipline were relaxed, might run into gross depravity ; 
from which the refinement natural to cultivated minds, and polished man- 
ners, will inevitably preserve that part of our species which might pro- 
perly claim to be exempted from law, as being incapable of giving law to 
themselves. ‘These well-bred authors will then proceed to call your at- 
tention to the improvements which philosophy bas introduced into the 
arts and sciences of late years, preparatory to the bold assertion, that 
morals are a science, and as much capable of improvements and discove- 
tics, as mechanics, chemistry, or astronomy. ‘Lhey will then enter that 
metaphysical maze, in which plain sense is sure to be bewildered, and 


talk to you concerning the origin of moral obligation; but whether yoo 
are taught that it is self-love which vibrates from the centre to the extre- 


mity of social being,.or whether you are assured that ethics originated 
from man’s preposterously surrendering his natural rights in order to 
procure the doubtful blessing of society; in either case the freedom of 
man, as an agent, is preserved, and his right to do wrong, if he judges 
that wrong to be expedient to his well-doing, is implied. Some few, in- 
deed, of these apostles of falsehood have resadorned the old necessitarian 
system, and by making the human race the passive machines of over- 
ruling fate, have contrived to transfer our crimes, either to our nature, 
or to the stars ;. but this scheme wants the gloss of novelty. 

‘“‘ Tho principles thus laid down, the application follows. What 
would be highly criminal in the footman, and the chambermaid, becomes 
a pardonable levity, when referred to the actions of those whose rank in 
life secures the world from the political consequences of their indiscre- 
tions. ‘The opprobrious terms of preciseness, unchartableness, narrow- 
ness of sentiment, and littleness of soul, will be employed to deter yoa 
from thinking unfavourably of those suff indiscretions, which, though 
they may be somewhat wrong, hurt nobody else, and are accompanied by 
all the amiable virtues, and all the alluring graces. Perhaps, indeed, these 
apologists of licentiousness may proceed so far as to aflirm, that it is not 
vice, but virtue, to obey the dictates of nature, and that the conscious 
mind is its own awful world. ‘This, with an observation that no charac. 
ters are faultless, that we must take people as we find thpm, that many 
mean very well who act a little indiscreetly, and that chastity is apt to. 
be scandalons, and religion morose, includes, L think, most of the argu- 
ments which these seductive advocates of candour employ, to mislcad 


Mnocence and excuse guilt.” 


This spurious liberality has made a great progress, not only in the 





* << These denominations have been most irreverently applied to that 
book which is dictated by the Spirit of God.” 
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upper, but in the middle, classes of society; and some, who profess tg 
_ make it the rule of their conduct, have even the impudence to stigma 
” tise its opposers as deficient m Christian charity; as if to give encourage: 
ment to vice constituted any part of that charity, Ww hich the blessed 
Founder of our religion inculcated on his disciples; and, as if an in 
‘discriminate association with the virtuous and the profligate had not aq 
immediate, a necessary, tendency to encourage vice. Strip vice of the 
odium, and take from it the temporal inconveniencies, which naturally 
attach to it, and the number of its followers will speedily be increased, 
The author traces the progress of this bastard candour ; and having 
remarked, that many persons, who are in the frequent habit of violat- 
ing God’s commandments, are nevertheless constant in their attend. 
ance at church, she -expresses a wish that the ministers of the church 
would exert thew authority, and banish all notorious protlhigates from 
the house of God. On this two questions would arise ; first, as to the 
practicability of the thing; and, secondly, as to its expediency. A 
minister may, indeed, we certainly owghé to, refuse to ndiiidedenes the 
sacrament to one whom he knows to be leading a life of abandoned 
profligacy ; but we know of no power which he possesses, to shut the 
doors of the church against any man; aud, even if he did possess the 
power, we should very much doubt the propriety of exercising it; 

since to prevent the sinner from hearing the word of God would be to 
deprive him of the strongest stimulgnis to amendment of life, and of 
the most powerful inducements to forsake his sinful w ays. Mrs. 
West, however, 1s perfectly right, in coutendig that vice does not 
alter its nature with the rank of the person by whom it Is, practised, 
Indeed, if there be any difference, it is this, that vice is more criminal 
when practised by persons in the higher statious of life; because, be- 

sides the duty imposed upon them, m common with ail their fellow- 
creatures, to avoid vice, they have another duty superadded, to set an 
example to their inferiors, 

* The grosser vices receive no exaltation from being clad in ermine ; 
their nature is so very brutal, that their combination with rank, splen- 
flour, and affluence, cannot diminish their hidcous aspect, [ cannot rens 
der their aspect [ess hideous, | or lessen the ere aay of those wha know 
that it would be very easy to rise to such *a bad eminence. ‘The 
dutchess who has violated her marriage oath, who is discarded by her 
husband and married to ber gallant, t but the same degraded creature as 
the porter’ s wife who is transferred at Smithfield to a new purchi iser 
She ts more degraded, because the Smithlicld transfer, all infamous as it 
is, docs not, of necessity, imply a previous commission of adultery ; 
whereas, in the case of the prostitute of quality, an act ot adultery indst 
be committed before she can be at liberty to marry her paramour. ‘* The 
reproachful epithets that { which | we bestow upon the vulgar sinner, are 
by her scornfally rebanded to | retorted on | her dignified ca-partner in 
guilt; and let not the offender whu has only birth and wealth to boast, 
Hatter herself that the world in general thinks those distinctions sacréd. 
Public opinion is not yet so illwninized as the car-ticking flatterers af 
greatness represent; aud if they value ‘theic possessions mere than wa 
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do their vices, they must rejoice that * many thousand kuees’ in Britain 
‘have never yet bowed to the falsé gods’ ofsophisticated morality. The 
victaes of probity and chastity are closely allied} and prescription will 
be found to be but a feeble support, where the solid pillars of affection 
and respect are undermined. But to return from, I hope, an improbable 
contingency, to what really happens: though the opprobrious epithets 
which the adulteress merits may not reach their own ears, they echo 
through a space commensurate with the circle which she was originally 
jntended to enlighten and inform. She is there estimated, not by those 
arbitrary rules, which her own depraved associates decree shall supersede 
common sense and moral obligation, but by the principles which, when 
she lies npon her death-bed, she will own are the unswerving dictates of 
rectitude and truth. At the bar of public opinion, the titled courtezan 
receives little merey. Hvery plea which might be urged in favour of the 
poor night-wanderer, who otfends for bread, turns into an aggravation 
of the guilt of her who courted temptation. The friendless outcast, 
whom no one acknowledges, sins, deeply sinus against her own soul; bat 
she who was hedged in from ruin by fortune, fame, and family, involves 
whost of distinguished connexions in her disgrace, and stamps a stigma 
of opprobrium on every pact of her (perhaps till then unsullied) lineage, 
The pennyless prostitute is precluded from repentance; for will any one 
aflord her an asylum, to try if that repentance be sincere? ‘The prosti- 
tute of high life has only to stop in her shameless course, and to retreat 
to that retirement which is ever ready to shelter her disgrace and confirm 
her contrition. ‘The former was most likely the child of ignorance, who 
knew little of good or evil till experience taught her a severe lesson, by 
which she became wise too late. Her passions were probably unrestrain- 
ed by discipline or precept, and some seducer spread a snare for her 
personal chastity, before retlection and observation taught her its value. 
| fear I shall say too much, if [suppose that the noble wauton has been 
early trained in the principles of truth and holiness; bat we must allow, 
that she has been taught the necessity ef restraining her passions, aceus- 
tomed to respect the opinion of the world, and to regard those decorums 
in her oudward manners, which awe the ficentious. If she was a wile, 
(and I grieve to say, that in high life the major part of lost characters 
belong to the matronly order,) the libertine was deterred from * agsay ing 
by his devilish art to reach the organs of her fancy,’ by the apprehension 
of those large pecuniary mulcts by which the law has lately attempted to 
deter adulterers, holding out the certain prospect of long imprisonment, 
or banishment from their native country, to that tribe of led captains. 
and ‘second brothers to men of quality,’ who afe most apt to range 


' ~ sd wd . 
tiemselves in the ranks of cecisbeos and gallants. But whether the lady, 


be wite or spinster, she was equally defended by those laws of honour 
which compel the fashionable rake to be an expert swordsman before he 
aspires to be a seducer; and few of our gay Lotharios would choose to 
run the gauntlet with husbands, fathers, and brothers, unless pre-assured 
that the guardians of their Calista’s honour, ‘ fierceness and pride, 
would soon be charmed to rest,’ and the yielding fair one be content to 
sve up all for them. 

* Such are the inferences which common sense always draws from a 
story of criminal intrigue; and, however the eloquence of the bar may 
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seek to divert indignation, and ingeniously palliate the frail fair one’s 
guilt, by representing her as the victim of her gallant’s unremitting assi. 
duity, or as being so supereminently endowed with taste, eloquence, and 
beauty, that all who behold her must love ; this rigid censor, inflexible 
as a British judge on the bench of justice, shores to the honest bluntness 
of her original conclusion : taste, cloquence, and beauty, are too common 
adjuncts of polished society to disarm her security ; and she determines 
that there must be a great degree of criminal levity in the conduct ofa 
woman of rank and fortune, before any man, especially a mere opera 
Jounger, or genteel dependant on the family, could dare to assail her 
with a criminal proposition. Here, therefore, the term seduction must 
be misapplied; except when the criminality, or studied negligence of the 
husband, has made him the active agent of his own disgrace. In this 
case, common sense may feel inclined to extenuate the lady's offences; 
but it will only be by lamenting that the manners of the age have an 
alarming tendency to promote conjugal infidelity, by sanctioning conju. 
gal indifference; bat she will still insist, that though a libertine, or con. 
temptuous husband, must make his wife miserable, it is her own indis. 
cretion that makes her criminal. An agreeable insinuating young man is 
tuo dangerous a companion for a re sentful offended woman, to be ad. 
mitted to confidence and intimacy. If her sorrows are too poignant to 
be confined to her own bosom, let her find a female friend with whom she 
may more safely repose them. If the solitude of home be insupportable, 
connections may be found, and amusements sought, whicl cannot en- 
danger her fame, her virtue, or her peace. It is the madness of te 
to rush into the arms of ruin because she has drawn a blank in the lottery 
of connubial happiness. Let a lady show, by her conduct, that though 
her wedded protector deserts his charge, she still respects herself, and 
she will excite those sentiments of esteem, and chastised | chastened | ad. 
miration, which suit the hallowed and indelible character that she has as. 
sumed ; nor will she be often called upon to repress the insulting atten 
tions of presumptuous audacity.” 


These sentiments are highly creditable to Mrs. West; and her 
advice to her sex is so truly excellent, that it cannot fail to carry 
conviction to the mind aud heart, however it may fail to reform the 
conduct. Women, who have just cause to complain of the profligacy, 
and to deplore the intidelity, of their husbands, must still recollect, thata 
breach of duty on his part cannot, except in the misty sight of human 
law, which often sees through a dense, a clouded, and a false medium, 
possibly justify a similar breach of duty on her part. Sin is positive, 
Bot re/ative; and the prohibition to commit it is impet rative, and not 
qualified with any modifications or conditions. Is it og: ssible that 4 
Christian can, for a moment, so far deccive herself as to believe, that 
when, at the last day, an adulteress shall stand before the judgment. 
seat of God, to render an account of her actions in this world, aud 
shall be arraigned tor a breach of the Seventh commandment, she will 
be able to justify herself, in the eyes of that All- -just Being by saying 
“« Lord! my husbund was an adulterer, and therefore ¥ became an 


adulleress Such a plea would, no doubt, aggravate fis guilt, but 
her 
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per understanding inust be as stupified as her heart was corrupted, be- 
jore she could admit the monstrous supposition, that it would, in the 
smallest degree, diminish the weight of her own. Mrs. West after- 
wards urges an inferior, though a powerful, motive, to the upper classes 
of society, to refram from the commnsston of sin, founded on its 
tendency to favour the levelling principles of the age, by degrading 
them in the cyes of their inferiors. “ [ must execrate,” says the au- 
thor, in the honest indiguation of her heart, the uublushing vices of 
those conspicuous simers, who court publicity and defy reproach; for 
they are stull a surer engine of destruction to overwhelm our well- 

wed state.” In that execration every virtuous mind will join; but 
while we adinit the levelling principle of vice, we canvot think the 
author happy in her selection of an instance, by way of illustration. 
She has taken it from that part of the too popular comedy of John 
Bull, in which “ the Brazier seizes the chair lately occupied by the 
Justice, on the latter refusing to receive the frail daughter of the me- 
chanic with open arms into his family, as a suitable wife for his 
libertine heir.” ‘Though vice may be said to have been the original 
cause Of this conduct, yet was it not the vice of either of the parties 
present ; nud the only way in-which vice can be said to act as a level- 
lng principle, is by placing associates in vice, whatever the disparity 
of rank or station between them, on a footing of equality with each 
other. In the next passage which we shall quote, Mrs. West has 
ueated her subject with equal ability, strength, aud judgment. 


* Next to that base abdication of her own importance, which the 
abandoned woman of rank tacitly ratifics whenever she permits the world 
to bruit her shame, the increasing facility with which ladies of lost cha. 
tacter are re-admitted to the once select and decoroas circle of retined 
society, becomes a subject of alarm to considerate minds, intent on the 
preservation of every barrier to female innocence. The maxims which 
induced our ancestors to determine, that even if we ‘ deplored our loss 
with tears, one false step for ever damned the fame’ of women, though 
apparently severe, were in reality merciful. This degradation might, in- 
deed, harden a few reprobates in vice, who would otherwise have been 
hypocrites; but it sent inany a real penitent to that retirement which true 
repentance loves; and it preserved thousands of thoughtless impassioned 
vetims from the allurements of guilty pleasure by the consciousness that 

could not endure a life of reproach. Whatever encouragement 


mercy and charity may hold out to a backslidiug sister determined to re-.. 


hounce the evil of her ways, let uot her who hesitates be excited to 
offend, by stripping vice either of its punishments or its horrors. Let 
the y oung and inexperienced ever think, that if they pass the bourne of 

tity, society will disclaim them, and to return to it will be impracti- 
cable. If they venture on the guilty deed with the fore-thought en- 
Couragement, that they shall soon emerge from thvir night of shame, their 
sin is dreadfully aggravated. Our best divines maintain, that whatever 
ope the heavenly promise of forgivencss atfords to true contrition, it is 


most desperate wickedness to transgress ‘ that grace may abound.’ If, 
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in that storm of passions which attends a strong temptation, reason eq 
be heard to plead, that it will be but a temporary disgrace, she has ij, 
sure to assert her natural superiority, and by betraying her trust, 4 
comes the ally, instead of the curb, of incontinence. 

‘* We will suppose (which | fear is far from being the case,) that thy 
principles of matronly ladies are so fixed, that they run no dangerg 
contamination by frequently hearing the soft glosses which conscious of, 
fenders must cast over the crimes of which they have been publicly con, 
vicfed; yet let us compassionate the tender bloom of virgin innocence, 
and save the youthful part of our sex from the pestilential blast of infec, 
tious sophistry. We will suppose, that a young lady has been not only 
innocently but wisely educated, taught to esteem virtue, and to shrink 
with abhorrence from audacious vice; accustomed only to contemplaty 
respectable characters, and full of those ideas of worth and honour whicd 
are generally Msociated in an ingentous inexperienced mind. She steps 
from the school-robm to the crouded rout, and beholds a lady splendid 
iu her appearance, most fascinating in her manner, to whom every one 
pays obsequious court; the beaux crowd around her to catch ber smiles, 
and to hear her whispers, and the belles show their admiration by wear. 
ing her uniform, ‘The unsuspecting tyro in the subtle game of |Me steps 
forward to inquire the wame of this supposed paragen of the day, this 
Arria, this Cornelia, in whose hallowed form she fancics the domestic 
virtues are worshipped, and she hears with horror and astonishment that 
it is one who has been branded in the public prints, degraded by the 
clear evideuce of impartial justice, exposed by obscene caricatures, and 
ridiculed by the lowest wifticisms ; in fine, that she is a creature whom no 
one can defame, and whom any one may abuse with impunity. She 
turns away shuddering with disgust, and perhaps listens to the bow-mots 
of a faded courtezan, whore early days passed in the low haunts of wil 
gar licentiousness, but cho, in » 4 wane of life, has persuaded her 
wxortous keeper lo give her the hame of his wife; not that she may 
repent of her former errors, nor yet to secure her such a competence 
that * lack of means enforce her not to evil ;? but for the avowed pur: 
pose of introducing her into company high, at lcast, in rank, though 
fow tn ideas of decorum ; and who must prepare themselves for her re 
ception, either by copious draughts of Lethe, or strong doses of candid 
seMtiment. As 1 may suppose that my fair novice possesses too much 
good sense to call such time-serving adulation compassion, or such egre- 
gious folly generous love, what must be her opinion of the women who 
thus boldly take the lead where they should not so much as wish to 
appear, and of the society who suffer, nay court the intrasion? Will 
she not, on comparing the world,of manners with the world of books, 
exclaim, like the Roman patriot, ‘ O virtue! have 1 worshipped thee # 
a substantial good, and art thou but an empty name?” 


ORIGINAL CRITICISM: 


It is as impossible fora mind the most perverse not to allow the jus 
tice of these animadversions, as it is for one the most stupid not to poi 
the application. It remaius ouly to complete the hideous picture, and 
to. brand with indelible infamy, the eye which can view it with calim 
indiflerence, to imagine “ the uxorious keeper” to be a man of 
influegce and of power; but of influeuce never exerted for the = 
good, 
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, of power never exercised but for a bad purpose ; to follow “ the 
d courtezan,” to whom he had given “ the name of his wife,” to 
her widowed state; aud then to figure to one’s self a minister so dead 
to virtue, so callous to all. sense of shame, and so perfectly ignorant, 
or so totally neglectful, of his duty to his country, to his sovereign, and 
to himself, as to devote a portion of the public money, of that money 
raised for supplying the necessities of the state, and for rewarding pub- 
lic services and public virtue, to keep this creature, now stripped even 
of all relative importance, in a state of affluence, for which she was 
never designed by birth, and to which she could never have been 
raised by merit! It requires, indeed, a warm, and, perhaps, a gloomy 
imagination to frame such a picture as this, from which every genuine 
trot would turn with disgust, and which no good man could contem- 
late without horror. But the times are as big with changes as they are 
with. portentous events; and thugs as difficult to conceive as this 
picture, have actually occurred. In Great Britain, however, most 
fortunately, we are possessed of a minister whose hatred of profligacy 
stands recorded, in his published censures of the licentiousness which 
marked the reign of our secomd Charles, and who, of course, would 
never give his Sanction to any such measure as that which the imagi- 
nary picture in question exhibits, and the author of which would 
look, m vain, for a parallel, even in the wretched times, of systema- 
tized vice. Having traced the consequences of giving countenance to 
lost characters, and expatiated upon the vices of fashionable females, 
our author at length admmisters a grain of consolation to her readers. 


‘¢ There is a circle, and that the highest, where the convicted adul- 
teress dares not show her audacious front. May this prohibition be 
¢o-eval with the duration of our monarchy ; and may the eyes of a British 
queen never be offended by the presence of such as glory in violating 
those jaws of which her ivory sceptre constitutes her the guardian.” 


A pretty state, truly, must that country be reduced to, in which there 
is but one cirele to which the convicted adulteress cannot gain admis- 
sion! And even here, it would scem, (though, we trust, that the 
inference can only be sanctioned by: the negligent imaccuracy of the 
Writer,) that none but the convicted adulteress is excluded! ‘This 
circle, too, is “ the highest ;” whence it follows, of course, admitting 
the truth of the position, that to all but the highest even convicted 
adulteresses are admitted, And yet to stem this torrent of iniquity, 
Which threatens to overwhelin our religious and civil establishments, 
and to reduce the whole country to one misshapen mass of hideous 
rus, how few voices are raised, how few pens are employed! The 
press, that powerful engine, whether for preservation or for destruc- 
Yon, is not only not devoted to this its most importaut, its most useful, 
ils most legitimate object, but is, for the greater part, engaged in in- 
famous endeavours to swell the desolating stream, and to guide the 
deadly current. It is but just to add, however, that we do not ad:mt 
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the justice of this general inference; and that, profligate as the tiny 
unquestionably are, beyoud all former example, there are sull niany, 
very many circles, both in the higher and im the iniddle classes ¢ 
society, in which virtue is duly honoured, and whence notorious yg 
is peremptorily excluded. 

This letter contains some just animadversions on fashionable edu 
tion, particularly from’ P. 291 to P.S00. We had marked the passag 
for quotation, but our ‘extracts have already teen so coplous, that i 
becomes necessary to abridge the remarks which we have yet to make 
ou the volume before us. W e ‘cannot, how ever, refrain from quoting 


the author’s concluding observations on the importance of hereditary 
Tilt ik 


‘+ Let it be rethembered, that attachment to hereditary patrons, an} 
respect jor the old manor-house, the antient possessors of which are de 
posited in the family vault, under the parish church, are feelings conge. 
nial io the minds of the common people, and such as our constitution 
wisely cherishes. ~The influence which an antient and respectable family 
possessed over its tenantry and neighbourhood, cannot be soon acquired 
by the nabob, or manufacturer, w ho purchases the estate, however estk 
mable their {his} character, or conciliatory their [his] conduct. A 
series of years must elapse before they can form any tie but what interest 
creates; and till the generation which served the old family has passed 
away, the new will be considered as interlopers, who have risen on the 
ruins Of a race that was far more deserving. 1 must observe, that ia 
these times every thing which tends to weaken the tie that | which | con. 
nects the poorest man in the kingdom with the highest, is to be de »pre- 
cated; and | regret the degradation which rank and station suffer in the 
eyes of the community, not only by the contagious influence of unbounded 
expense, but by transferring ifs power to other hands, which, even if as 
well-disposed, will be less able to exert it beneficially.” 


We now come to the last letter in this volume, which treats cer- 
taiuly of the most important of all subjects, Religious h norwledge, the 
ouly knowledge that can make us “ wise unto salvation ;” but the att 
thor has, unfortunately, in our opinion, coupled this with a disserta 
tion on the peculiar notions of Calvin. Of these notions she has 
unquestionably formed a correct idea, and, as far as she enters into 
the controverted points which they include, has taken the right side of 
the question. But still, we think, this part of the subject had been 


better omitted, because contro, ei ia the ology i is not at all necessary 0 » 


make a woman form a just estimate of her duties and of her character} 
and because this controversy, in particular, comprehends so many al- 
struse points, and so many points which have been the subject of warm 
and obstinate contest: tion, that it cannot be satisfactorily discussed 
ina cursory way. It is true, indeed, as Mrs. West says, that “a wo 
man, m humble circumstances, with common abilities and moderate 
information, may now know more of the religion which she prote Sse, 
than any but the most studious could acquire three hundred years agp 
because, 
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because, three hundred years ago, the reformation had not taken place, 
und the laity were debarred the use of those Scriptures which ther 


God had commanded them to search. But we much doubt, whether 
women, though they may now fzow more of their religion than they 
could even (wo centuries ago, can understand it better ; and we are even 

ded, that if they sought to obtain their knowledge by a perusal 
of all the controversial tracts which have appeared, even in later times, 
they would not only fail in the pursuit, but would have their minds per~ 
plexed with doubts which the Scriptures themselves would never have 
engendered. Mrs. West must pardon us for observing, that a female 
migaged in polemics appears as much out of her natural element us an 
actress on the stage in the dress of a hero. ‘To study the Scriptures, 
in order to be able to assign a reason for the faith that is in her, and 
to gain a just notion of her religious and temporal duties, is an obliga- 
tion imposed on every female. But to acquire religious knowledge is 
one thing, and to shine in religious controversy, is another. And so 
fully are we impressed with the disadvantages arising from the study of 
polemics by women, that we could almost wish that their libraries 
contained no other religious books than the Scriptures, the liturgy, 
and tracts published by the society for promoting Christian Knowledge. 


If they will read these, or the two former only, with attention, and 


with singleness of heart, they cannot fail to lay in such a stock of 
saving knowledge, as will make them good Christiaus in every respect. 
While, if any doubts should arise in their minds, from conversation 
with sceptics or otherwise, on any essential paint, a reference to the 
tracts above mentioned will enable them easily to dispel it. We have 
said, that the general notions of the author, respecting the tenets of 
Calvin, are just ; and, indeed, how could they be otherwise, when they 
are derived from the writings of a Kipling, a Daubeney, and a Pear- 
ron? but, in two or three instances, her remarks are loose and un- 
watrantable. On what passage im Scripture docs she found the bold 
asertion, that © the soul carries with it the propensities that [which] 
acquired below? And how can she justify the followmg m- 
ference from the 31st article; ‘* which implies,” she says, “ not only 
that all Christians are offered salvation, but that the Heathen world 
are delivered from the imputation of the original guilt of Adam, and 
also from the eternal consequences of actual transgression, provided 
they frame their lives according to the imperfect knowledge which they 
possess” Tt would be highly presumptuous in man to set limits to 
Divine merey; but it is no presumption to say, that we find no 
promise of salvation, in the Scriptures, to those who do not perform 
the conditions of the Christian covenant. “ Universal redemption” 
can only mean, that, by the death of Christ, all men are placed im a 
condition to be saved; and not that all men may be saved, whe- 
ther they embrace the truths of the Gospel or not, and whether they 
pore or neglect the duties which Christ inculcated on his fol- 
oWers. 
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_ Having thus analyzed this volume, as far as our limits wou! alloy, 
and with that attention which must convince the intelligent author, g 
the high respect which we entertain for her principles and her taleu 
we shall now proceed to perform the most unpleasant, but not th 
least useful, part of our duty, by noticing some of the very numero 
errors and defects, in pomt of grammar, of inflated and affect 
language, and of awkward and incorrect phraseology, which ereath 
disfigure the work. 

P.8. “ That mystery of iniquity whose course,” Xc. instead of 
the course of which. P. 26. “ ¥ ‘aunot, theefore, think it ex pediea 
that these fragile barks should venture to do more than sail cog 
wise.” Mrs. West is not aware that there is more danger in coq 
img yoyages than in any other; that more skill in navigation ism 
quired im the commanders of such vessels; and that the thing whid 
a captam most dreads in a storm is the sight of shore, and what he 
most desires, sea-room.  P. 40, * Chivalry to whose. modification, 
Ke. P. 46, We do not rightly understand, “ how ‘that e1 pete 
ence Which we are required to exercise in our own families” can be 
gathered, as our author asserts, from the sich-bed of a brother, o 
from the /unguid couch of a parent; though we can very well cow 


ceive, that lessons of pious resignation and of Christian heamility may 


be collected from such scenes. P. 54, “ much of the comfort of ou 
old age depends upon our discharging the claims of renovated mater 
nity with propriety.” This language is both affected and imcorrect, 
ln the first place, we discharge debts but not claims, properly speak. 
ing; secondly, the claims here alluded to are not the claims of rene 
vated maternity, but the claims of others wpon renovated maternity; 
aud, lastly, venoeéten maternity is a most affected and incorrect @& 
pression. It would not have been so dignified to say, ‘ discharging 
the duties of a grandmother,” but it would certainly have been more 
intelligible and more correct ; 
meaning. P.G1, The follow ing is dncther instance of inflated and 
affected le nguage. “* While we conte mplate with the rapture of anvils 
emulation the pious family bursting from the dark dungeon of the 
grave, or, with the spirit ‘of the beatitied child, avert our eyes from 
the distant blaze of rainbow tinctured glory, the cogitations of criti 
cal virtu are suspended,” &c. We cannot here refrain from obser 
ing to Mrs. West, that the style of Dr. Jobnson becomes her pena 
little as the doctor's wig would become her person. P. 64, “ those 
amiable properties w hose abse ‘nce ;” {the absence of which.] In P.0} 
and is various other places Mrs. West uses the word fushionables 
a substantive ; for which shi can have no other authority than that of 
the j ignorant Writers in some of our daily prints; it is a low, vulgar, 
illegitimate expression, wholly unworthy Mrs. West. P.75, “ a nul 
tifarious combmation of diminutive INCONVENIENCES % ill cura 
superior fuculties.”. Another instance of miserable aftectation. P. 1% 


“a female bouviant is contemptible.” Bouviaut is ueither French 
nor 


that is, if such were really the authors! 
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sor English; we suppose the author meant buveuse; ant, too, is a 

uline termination. P. 126, “ that oblivion which has involved 
its high-soul'd chastity.” P. 128, “ We forfeit the respect to which 
the passive virtues, our ‘natural endowments, are entitled, and {which 
they] must receive from all but brutes,” &c. P.1380, “ We are in less 
danger of having our integrity censured by the ailurements of fraud, 
ambition, or contending interests.” ‘This is not intelligible; and does 
the author mean to say, “ censured for yielding to the allurements ot 
fraud,” &c.: if she do not, we are at a loss to conjecture her meaning’; 
and if she do, she has not expressed it. P. 134, “ the wisdom of 
Divine Providence never suffers any glaring violation of its laws te 
brave its authority, without being reproved, or at least feeling the ‘jn- 
tenal consequences of its pertinacity.” This is a most awkward 
seatencee A man who violates the laws of Ged may feel the conse- 
quences of his conduct, but how the violation can feel them, it is not 
very easy to understand. P.137, © it would have been false candour 
to have applied,” [to apply]. In the same passage we read a “ frigid 
coll.” VP. 1359, “ patient diligence, or laboyious mdustry often bring,” 
{brings}. P. 145, we meet with the word demi-fashionists ; and else- 
where the term fushionist occurs, used as synonimous with fashionable 
persons. It is an illegitimate expression, aud if it have avy meaning, 
must have a meaning very different to that which is here assigned to it. 
P. 144, “ happiness or even comfort, are [is] rarely expected.” 
P. 164, “ the company wait, with the nonchalauce of good breeding, 
till some cockney misapplication of the w, or provincial inversion of 
the aspirate, determines the stranger’s tribe and latitude.”. Con- 
temptible affectation! P. 168, “ at how much less expense of time— 
you may purchase the reputation of solid than you can [that] of brilli- 
ant qualities.” P. 186, “ who certainly wou/d have been inclined to 
have extended” [to extend]. P. 240, “ that elevated station whose 
actions,” &c. P.261, “her bosom-inmate,” for bosom’s inmate, 
P.277, “ the frigid cold,” i. e. the cold cofd, And in the sane page 
Mrs. West again uses bosom as au adjective, “ bosom anguish ;” a mode 
of expression both affected and unwarrautable. P.578, “ That 
modesty of knowledge, which is alike anxious to avoid being ignoratit 
of what it ought to hnow, and of penetrating milo these secret things,” 
Ke. P.380, “ the limits of human knowledge have a similar curd 
affixed, heyoud which they cannot pass.” Curd is here used instead of 
boundary, : 

Long as this list of errors and inaccuracies must appear to our 
Peaders, they nay rest assured, that it might easily have been extended. 
Bat it is already sufficieutly copious to convince them of the justice of 
OUr assertion, at the beginning of this article; and to render it mani- 
fest to Mrs. We st, Uiat her compositions, able and valuable as they 
are, must labour under great disadvantages, wheu they appear in so 
slovenly a dress. Indeed, we cannot but persuade ourselves, that the 
wthor consigned her manuscript; with the care of correeting both the 
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ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


language and the press, to her bookseller, to whose negligence, , 
confiding that task to some person utterly unqualitied to perform j, 
the mass of affectation and incorrectness which disfigures the volun, 
ought, in a great measure, to be ascribed. But she should recolleg 
that she alone is responsible to the public, both for the sentiments ay 
for the language of her productions; and should not forget, that cel. 
brity, though acquired with honour, may be injured by carelessnes 
and destroyed by neglect. Most anxious to promote the circulationg 
those excellent principles, which so eminently distinguish the yariog 
publications of this estimable writer, we are very desirous to have they 
freed from those defects,which may impede their diflusion, and, pos. 


biys diminish their efficacy. 
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Strictures upon an Historical Review of the State of Ireland; by 
Francis Plowden, Esq.: or, a Justification of the Conduct of th 
English Government nthat Country, fromthe Reign of Leary Il, 

- to the Union of Great Britain and Ireland, Part the Second, 
Chapter VL. Rivingtons. 


(Continued from P.248 of Vol. XXIV.) 


HAVING reviewed this very excellent work, to the end of Charles 
the Second’s reign, we shall now proceed to that of his. successor 
James Il. That infatuated monarch was determined to establish 

opery on the destruction of the protestant religion, because he con- 
sidered it as the only means of salvation, and because he regarded it 
as an instrument well calculated to promote his design of raisings 
despotic government on the ruins of the constitution. 

e efforts made by him, his missionaries, and adherents, for the 
subversion of the established church in [reland, during the preceding 
reign*, were a sufficient earnest to its protestant inhabitants of what 
they were to expect on his accession. 

We shall now lay before our readers the observations of this excel- 
lent writer on Mr. Plowden’s statement of this reign. 


‘* Tam now arrived at the reign of James II, the only prince of the 
House of Stuart, whose errors Mr. Plowden (in spite of same glossing 
sentences of condemnation) appears to extenuate +t. 

‘6 As in the reign of this misguided monarch the Catholics of Ireland 
were invested with the whole administration of Irish government, it be- 
hoves me to examine, with some attention, the use they made of theg 

olitical power. Mr. Plowden begins, by attempting to discredit Dr 
King’s famous book ¢, ‘ the State of the Protestants of Ireland undet 


Ee nil 
. 


* The reader will find this fully stated and proved in our 18th volume, 
from p. 429 to p. 431 inclusive, and in volume 20, p. 17. | 
~ + See passim his Review of this reign. 

t+ See his note to p. 177. a 
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King James;’ and this he clumsily endeavours to do, by quoting 
Dean Swilt’s opinion of the private character of Mr. Leslie, who wrote 
, book in answer to King’s, which was suppressed on account of its 
wdition. Swift admits that Leslie was a good man conscicntiously mis= 
taken, in refusing to take the oaths to King William. He says,’ * Mr. 
[esie was unhappily mistaken in his politics ;? and, had Mr. P. quoted 
Swift accurately, he would have added this sentence *: ‘ L detest Mr. 
Leslie’s' politics as much as his Lordship (Burnet) can do from his heart ; 
but I distinguish between the principles and the man.’ Until, therefore, 
some better reasons than those offered by Mr. P. are produced against Dr. 
king’s book, I shall consider myself warranted in assuring my readers, 
that his work has been always esteemed inost authentic. 

“The first remarkable act of James’s government in Ireland, was to 
displace the great Duke of Ormond, in order to pave the way for his 
bigoted favourite, Richard 'Falbot, afterwards created Karl of ‘Tyrconnel; 
though the pretence was, that Ormond’s age and infirmities rendered him 
incapable of governing. Before he resigned the sword of state, the Duke 
of Ormond gave a dinner to his oflicers, at the royal hospital near Dub- 
lin, a building which he had erected for old soldiers. After the cloth 
was removed, filling his glass to the brim, and desiring his guests to do 
the same, he made them this speech +: * Look here, gentlemen, they 
fay at court that 1 am now become an old doating fool; you sce my hand 
doth not shake, nor does my heart fail; nor doubt but i will make some 
of them see their mistake ;’ and then gave the King’s health. 

** ‘To return to the historical review of this reign. Mr. Plowden, after 
admitting ‘ that the army was filled with Catholi¢ officers,’ and he might 
have added men, the whole Protestant militia raised by Ormond having 
been disarmed, and Catholics embodied in their place +; * the Bench filled 
with Catholic Judges,’, except three, who promised to be subservient; he 
might have added, that Porter, the Chancellor, was displaced, and a 
Catholic, Sir N. Fitton, put into his place; aman, says the author of 
Secret Consults and Intrigues, notorious on record, having been con. 
victed of forgery, and publicly stigmatized ; * the corporations filled with 
Catholic members ;’? he might have added, Tyrconnel having terrified 
them into a surrender of their charters; * Catholic Sheriffs and Magis- 
trates appointed in all the counties ;’ he might also have added, who re. 
fused to administer justice to the Protestants, and moreoyer harrassed 
them with every species of vexatious tyranny. He might have informed 
his readers also, that the priests.stirred up the Irish not to pay tithes to 
the Protestant clergy; that crown prosecutions were commenced against 
all Protestants who had, in their convivial meetings, uttered any reflec. 
tious upon James, while Duke of York: he might have told his readers, 





ee ~~ 





* See Swift’s Preface to Bishop Burnet's Introduction, 

+ Secret Consults and lutrigues, p. G30, of State Tracts, printed in 
1706, London; and Appendix, p. 615, Ormond soon after died of a 
broken heart. 

} Though they had bought their own arms; yet, when desired to 
ne them in, they complied. See Llarris, p, 189; Leland, . King, 
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that the Papists pretended an universal dread of a magsacre *; in cong, 
quence of which, all the Protestants of Ireland were disarmed, those of thy 
North excepted, who were too sturdy to part with their arms; that the 
Privy Council was filled with Papists, and. some lawyers of the outer bar 
of that persuasion advanced to, that honourt. And then it was, and ly 
it be had in perpetual remembrance by.future innovators on the Irish 
constitution}, ‘ that most of the traders, and others whose fortangs 
could be easily transferred, fled from a country in which they ex. 
pected a speedy establishment of Popery, and a general transmutation 
af property. 

‘¢ 'T'yrconnel, and the Catholicgovernment of Ireland, having taken these 
violent and unjustifiable measures, then it was, according to Mr. Plowden, 
© that the Catholics, now feeling themselves secure, at least in the freedom 
of their religion, prevailed on ‘Tyrconnel to go to England, in order to 
bring over the King to their favourite measure, of breaking through the 
Act of Settlement.’ If this writer speaks the sentiments of the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland, which I hope he does not, and if such measures only 
could make their ancestors feel sccure, at deast in the freedom of their 
religion, what opinion must they now entertain of their security, when, 
though every disability incompatible with the fullest enjoyment of civil 
and religious liberty is happily removed, they as yet possess little share 


of the political power of the state, which is in the hands of a Protestant’ 


government? 

** His statement then, unfortunately for the cause he supports, amounts 
to this, that the Catholics of Ireland, having obtained into their hands 
the political power of the state, proceeded with indecent haste §, to make 
the Bench, the Privy Council, the Sherilfs and Magistrates, the cor. 
porations, and the army Catholic in all their branches; and that then, 
* feeling themselves secure, aé feast in the freedom of their religion, 
instead of stopping here, their next immediate object was, to seize 
upon all the Protestant property of that country, by breaking 
through the * Act of Settlement,’ &c. ‘Though Mr. Plowden admits this 
Jast fact, yet, as he has passed over the particulars of the transaction, 
currente calamo, 1 must entreat the attention of my readers to the ate 
count of this memorable proceeding; a meastre, by the bye, which 
these dutiiul loyalists, who, by King James’s account (p. 189), * rammed 
that, and many other things, down his throat,’ forced him to consent to. 





ame 


* This old trick was played ih the rebellion of 1798, when the Ca. 
thotics allected to dread being massacred by the Orangemen. 

+ All the facts here enumerated, and which were omitted in Mr, 
Plowden’s work, are stated by ‘Tindal, Mackenzie, Harris, King, Le- 
Jand, and by the writer of Seeret Consults, &e. 

Soe Hist. Review, p. 178. This historical fact, which Mr. Plow- 
den admits, is mentioned by every writer of this period of Irish his 
tory: thousands fled to England, and five hundred went to North Ames 
rica and the West dndies. Secret Consults, Leland, &c. 

§ * Let my countrymenalone,’ said the great Duke of Ormond, speak- 
ing of their precipitation, ‘ they will ruin their own business.’ Secret 
Consults p. 603. 
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« On the 7th of May, A. D. 1689, the Catholic Parliament met. The 
Popish Bishop of Clogher, the Castle Secretary, wrote circular letters to 
ait the Sheriffs *, with the writs of election, naming the persons who were 
te be returned, and who were clected accordingly +. ‘The + first Act of 
this Parliament was a recognition of the King’s title to the crown of Tre- 
land. The next measure was the introduction of an Act§ for the Repeat 
ofthe Acts of Settlement and Explanation; which they passed through 
the House of Commons in three days, without allowing one of the thou. 
sand sufferers by it toappeal ||. Dr. Dopping, the Bishop of Meath, boldly 
argued against it. inthe House of Lords, in vain. A strong remonstrance 
against the cruelty and injustice of the measure was drawn up by Judge 
Keating, and presented to James, by the Earl of Granard, in vain. 

“ This Act of Repeal @ contains, in the Preamble, a full justification 
of the horrid rebellion of 1641. By this Aei, the estates and properties 
of all persons who were ‘én rebellion, in Ireland, Scotland, or England, 

ainst King James, on the first of August, 1688, or who had ** correspond. 
ed with rebels since that time, were forfeited ; and this Act confiscated the 
inheritance where the possessors were only tenants for life, and made them 
punishable for waste, after a possession of above twenty years, under 
two Acts of Parliament. The personal properties of those who were 
absent, were seized by the Catholic commissioners of the revenue for the 
King ; and there is a provision in the Act, by which those who were 
M possession as trustees were bound, under severe penaltics, to make a 
full disclosure. Next was passed the celebrated Act of Attainder, in 


Strictures on Plowden. 
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* The manner in which this Catholic Parliament was * packed,’ to nse 
Mr. Plowden’s phrase, is, I believe, unexampled by any proceeding of 
the like kind, during any former or latter Protestant Parliament in Ire- 
Jand. See Secret Consults, Dr. King, Harris, Tindal, Leland 

+ In this Parliament there were but twelve Protestants in both Houses; 
namely, five Lords, three Bishops, twomembers for the College, and four 
Protestant commoners returned for other places. Harris, Leland, Dr. 
King, 

t Leland, p. 536; Harris, book viil. p. 227; and hing. 

§ See Harris, p.228; Leland. ‘The Act is given by Harris, in his 
Appendix. 

| Ibid. 


€ See Harris’s remarks on the Preamble to this Bill, book viii. p. 229, ~ 


** By which clause, says Harris, almost every Protestant in the king. 
dom who could write had forfeited his estate; for the pacguvets going 
constantly between Dublin and London, from August-to March, 1689, 
few had friends in England or the North but corresponded with them, 
Every pacquet during that time was searched, and vast heaps of letters 
laid by, which were now produced in evidence, in the House of Com. 
mons, against such as appeared on behalf of their absent friends. Harris, 
Pp. 229; Leland; King; Secret Consults. 

N. B. It was not till September, that the intention of William's de. 
scent upon England was generaily known: but any Ietier confaining res 
Marks upon public affairs displeasing to those in power, was cvidence to 
prove rebellion against the writer!!! 
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which two thousand four hundred and sixty-one Protestants, of Loch ov ray, 
are attainted by name*; amongst them, the Abse ntees t, usually resident 
in Great Britain, wuless they manifisted their allegiance to James before 

the first of October next ensuing; which manifestation of their allegiance 
would have made them traitors in England. ‘This Act also vestvd in the 
crown the real and personal properties of ail minors, unless the tery 
after they came of age they proved their loyalty ;, and these loyal and da 
tiful subjects also, in this Parliament, limited (hefr King’s prerogative, 
by enacting, that all pardons not enrolicd before the 30th of November, 
1689, were null and void; and further, that no letters patent for pardons 
should contain the name of more than ove person. 

After this recital, it is scarcely worth mentioning, that the Protestant 
Fellows and Scholars of Trinity College, Dubling were dispossessed; 
their plate, &c. Kc. seized ; and Friars and Jesuits put into their places; 
the provisions for the Protestant clergy repealed, and their arrears cat 
off; that the bishaprics were seized, and their revenues pad into the Ex. 
chequer; the Protestants, of every class and rank, robbed with inpuni. 
ty by * the Rapparces ;. and that finally they were forbidden, on pain of 
death, to meet in any number exceeding (cco t. 

Can any one, therefore, who makes the smallest allowance for the feel. 
ings and passions of human nature, wonder, that such of the Protestants 
of Ireland who scorued to follow the timid example of so many thousands 
of their countrymen, who iled from this proscription, but determined 
* courageously to abide éhe brunt Ss! should have associa/ed for their de« 
fence against such a government || Can we wonder that the citizens 
of Derry should have shut their gates against an armed rabble, who were 


not even clothed in the uniform of that King, who, in his memorable De. 





= 


* See Appendix to Harris’s Life of King William, Ne. 34, where anal, 
phabetical list of the Mames of the persons a(tainted is given, taken from the 
Act of Attainder, in the Rolls’ Office, in Ireland. 

+ See an authentic copy of the Act of Attainder, taken from the 
Rolls’ Office, in the lrish Chancery, in the Appendix to [larris, No, 34 

t Harris; Leland; King; Mackenzie’s Narrative. 


N. B. James established a mint in Dublin. and another in Limerick. 


Bits of brass, and broken bells, and old iron, pots, and pans, and ket- 
tles, and pewter spoons, &c. were collected; and, from every pound of 
these materials, value four pence, piwees were coined, and circulate: it at 
the nominal value of five pounds, and wore made current by proclamation: 
See Simon on Irish Coins. 

§ See Apology for the Protestants, State Tracts, vol. iii. P: 666. 

| In their oath of association (see Tiarris, p. 195,) they declare, that 
they only have armed in self-defence, to act in subordination to the go- 
vernment of Engiand, for the security of the Pvotestant religion, thei? 
lives, properties, and liberties; that they would admit none but Protes- 
tants juto their associations; yet that they would defend even the Papists 
from violence, whilst they remained peaceab!e and quiet. The Lrish Pro- 
testants have never been accused of professing one Cejee t tand acting upon 
another. The present Orangemen of Ircland are associated upon the 
same principles. 
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glaration to his subjects of Ireland, told them, ‘ that he-had made it-his 
chief concern to satisfy the minds of his Protestant subjects; that the de- 
fence of their religion, privileges, and preperties, was equally his care 
with the recovery of his rights?’ Are we te make no allowances for the 
effect occasioned by the anonymous letter * (whether true or false) which 
Lord Mount-Alexander received, of an intended massacre? .Can we bo 
astonished at its influence upon men, many of whom had eseaped from, 
and all of whom had heard of, the massacre in 1641? Can we, até this 
day, doubt, that the Protestants of Lreland, who had witnessed the hor. 
rible cruelty of Mareschal Rosen, (a German officer in James's service, } 
in collecting the inhabitants, of all ages and each sex, of their faction, as 
he called them, .in the county of Londonderry, and driving them undes 
the walls of a besieged town, where they were slaughtered by the fire 
on both sides; and, when the Bishop of Meath ventured to remonstrate 
to Jaines, he replied, ¢ that General Rosen was a foreigner t, and used 
to such proceedings as were strange to bis subjects, bat usual in other 
places ; and, if he had been his dwn subject, he would have called him ta 
an account for it.’ Cau we (1 repeat it) at this duy doubl, that the 
Protestants of Ireland were fully justiiable in resisting suct¥ a prince and 
such anarmy? Had they tamely submitted to such a goverument, they 
would have been unworthy of that liberty which they obtained, and have 
transmitted to the people of Ireland. What, let me ask, what would 
have been the situation of the Catholics of that country at this day, if the 
Protestants of that age had not opposed James, and supported the glori- 
ous Revolution of 1688? Let them then eandidly acknowledge the 
errors of their ancestors [, and let their advocates cease to vilily those 
who purchased with their blood, the biessings of that tree constitution, 
af which they now sq largely participate. 

‘¢ The only material argument iv this chapter (if such a positign com. 
ing from a lawyer deserves the name) that remains to be answered, is the 
following §, that the Protestants of Ireland who declared for King Wil- 
liam were rebels to their dawfud King, and that the Catholics who adhered 
to James were faithful loyalists, and good and true subjects; because, as 
he argues, though James abdicated the throne of England, he never did 
(until after the battle of the Boyne) abdicate the throne of Ireland: 
ergo, he was (p. 181,) * de jure e¢ de facto,’ King of that’country. 

‘* Before this lawyer, writing upon the affairs of Ireland, ventured to 
hazard such an assertion, it would have been prudent in him to have 
looked at an Irish Act of Parliament, passed in the reign of Henry VITL. 
still unrepealed, and which he might have found in the first volume of the 
Irish Statutes, p. 176; by the perusal of which, he would have discover. 
ed, that a King of England is declared to be in that right only King of 
Jreland, as united and knit to the crown of ingland; and, had he read 





ou —sy, 


* See a copy of it in Harris, Appendix, No. 2}. 

t Harris, p. 210; see the other wrilers also. 

t 1 have met with many cnlightened Catholic gentlemen of Ireland, 
who have freely admitted the errors of their ancestors, and who have also 
lamented the misguided conduct of so many of their persuasion in 1798. 

§ Hist. Review, p, 187, et sequentes. 
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as far as the second secfion of the said Act, he would have learned, tha 
it is also enactetl; that if anie person or persons* reséané within the land 
of Ireland, shall, after the first of July, 1542, by writing, or émpring. 
ing, or anie extérior act or deed, occasion disturbance of the King’s 
title, &c. he or they are gnilty of high treason, and shall sutter death, 
forfeiture of lands, &c. &e. By this Act, therefore, the people of leet 
Jand, the moment that James abdicated the throne of England, and that 
the Convention-parliament chose William as his successor, were absolved 
from their allegiance to James, and were bound to King William ; and 
Fitton, Nagle, and the other Catholic lawyers of that age, were so 
fully aware’of the force of this said statute of Henry VIII, that we find 
the first Act of the Popish Parliament of 1689 was a recognition of 
James’s tithe to the crown of Ireland; a measure which, but for the 
existence of the said statute, would have been perfectly useless. But 
these gentlemen, who understood the laws of Ireland somewhat better 
than Mr. Plowden, saw how defective James’s title to ‘the crown of Ire. 
land became, upon his abdication of that of England; and therefore they 
very ingeniously resorted to this expedient to prop it, and to impose 
upon the ignorant and the vulgar. 

*¢ If L rightly uaderstand Mr. Plowden’s argument in this chapter, it 
may be epitomized thus: The Roman Catholics of Ireland, in 1689, 
were faithful subjects, and the Protestants were rebels: and the sa/d re. 
dels, having soundly beaten the said loyal subjects, forced them to re. 
store al] the lands of which they had deprived the said rebels, by their 
acts of repeal and attainder; and that, ergo, the descendants of the suid 
rebels, and all recent purchasers since, hold lands in Ireland, to which 
the title is, that they were acquired by force of arms, under ‘ a foreign 
invadert,’ or * revolutionary prince,’ fighting against the lawful King of 
Ireland. 

‘© Crest le ton qui fait la musique.” 


Mr. Plowdcen frequently complains of the ingratitude of the princes 
of the House of Stuart towards the [rish Papists, notwithstanding their 
Joval attachment to them; though we gave unquestionable proofs, 
that they universally rebelled against James I, because he was nota 
Papist, as soon as he was declared successor to Elizabeth, and that 
the mass of the people, headed by their priests, endeavoured to assas- 
sinate the persons who atte mpted to proclaim him, in the principal 
cities of Ivelandt; though m the reign of his successor, Uharlesl, 
they offered Ire land to the Pope, the Kings of France and Spait, 


—~ | 
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* As Mr. Plowden wrote his book in this country, his friends necd 
not be alarmed for his safety. ff he should think proper to print a cheap 
edition of his work in Ireland, it might be pradeat to omit this law ars 
gunent. 

+ So King William is styled, in pp. 186 and 192 of this [istorical 
Review, vol. i, dn Ircland, a Catholic writer has lately styled hina 
Dutch invader! | 
t Vol. xxiv, p. T24, 
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whose assistance they repeatedly solicited to separate it from England *; 
aud though Lreland was kept in a constant state of combustion by Po- 

treason, during the reign of Charles I1+, in which they often 
invited the French to invade it, and were in a state of preparation to 
receive them. As the fundamental principles of their religion, con- 
tamed in their general councils, enjoin hatred and disobedience to 
Protestant Sovereigns, we cannot be at a loss to account for the deep 
rooted disaffection which they manifested towards the three first 
Princes of the Stuart line; and though Mr. Plowden says, P. 188, 
« it would be doing them (the Lrish Papists,) injustice, not to allow 
them the mer:t of the most depurated loyalty, m their attachment to 
King James,” it will appear, that the ze “al. which they evinced in his 
cause, Was not inspired by a pure and disinterested attachment to 
him; but that, actuated by selfish and simister views, their chief object 
was, to make him the instrament of indulging ath intolerant and 
sang nary de ‘SloNs agai ist the Protestants, and of sc parating their na- 
tive couatey from Eugland. 

Mr. Plowden (P. 189,) observes thus, on the Acts passed in the 
Parliament convened in Dublin by James, in the year 1689: “ The 
several Acts, therefore, of this Parliament, are to be considered ra- 
ther as the Acts of the Irish nation, than the wishes of James; and 
they are here noticed, to trace the prospe ts and prosperity, in which 
the Catholics at that time placed ti ‘ hopes. ‘The clucf of these 
Acts were the Act of Attaimder, « he th e Act for the repeal of the 
Acts of Settlement. ‘The first of these Acts, which is usually spoken 
of by. modern historians, as the Act for attainiting trish Protestants, 
bespeaks in its title the whole purport and tendency of the Act; for 
attainder of divers rebels { and tor preserving the interest of loyal sub- 
en remotely, to any 
religious distinction, and the preamble of the ‘Act refers wholly to 
those rebellious and traitorous subjects who had invited and assisted 
the Prince of Orange, the King’s unnatural cuemy, to imvade that 
kingdom. At that time it was not a conthict between Protestants and 
Catholics, nor between Whigs and ‘Tories, nor between au English 
and au Lrish party: it was a broad contest between Jacobites and 
Guillamites.” 


In no part of his voluminous work bas Mr. Plowden shown such | 


gross instances of duplicity aud pre varication as in the preceding para- 
graphs. By acquitting James of the odium of wv ishing to pass these 





_ 


* Vol. xxiv, from p. 237 to p. 247 


+ Vol, xviii, p. 427 to 432. Our proofs of this uninterrupted’ 


scene of treason, during these three reigns, were taken frova Moryson’s 
Itinerary, Sir John Datise Spencer, Sir Joha Temple, Borlase, state 
Tracts, 3 vois. fuliv, and Lord Orrery’s State Letters, all cotempoxary 
Writers, 
} Protestants. § Papists. | 
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abominable acts of Parliament, he casts the turpitude of them on hi 
Irish Popish subjects, whose cause it is universally believed he hy 
been hired to defend 5 and then to exculpate them, he strives to pose 
on the British public, by insinuating, that this dreadful engine of 
Popish tyranny and persecution was perfectly mnosious, because, a 
he falsely asserts, it bespeahs in its title the waole purport and lendency 
of the act, for attainder of dicers rebels *, and for preserving the in. 
terest of loyal subjects +, that not one word relates even remotely 
to gny religious distinction ; thoueh the es object of the act was the 
total extirpation of the [rish Protestants. As to those ¢raiforow 


end rebellious subjects, who had invited and assiste® the Prince of 


Orange, the king's unnatural enemy, to invade the kingdom; this ex- 
tends not only to the Irish, but to the E nglish Protestants, who had 
wisely solicited the Prince of Orange to sit upon the dindbe: for the 
purpose of preventing that bigoted tyrant James from overturning the 
constitution in church and state. The judicious writer, whose work 
We are reviewing, lias exposed the gross 1guorance of Mr. Plowden, by 
showing that by an act, which passed in the reign of Elenry VILL, a 
king of I ‘neland i is declared to be, in that meht only, king of Tre Jand3 
and consequently, as William had been place d upon the English throne 
long before James’ ss arrival in Lreland, the adherents of the former were 
loynl subjects, and those ofthe latter were traitors. Doctor Leland, 
in his very excellent history of [velandt, thus describes these two acts 
of Parhament, the cruelty ‘and oppression of which Mr. Plowden en- 
deavours to varnish over m the msidious manner which we have stated. 

“* "Lhe bill for repealing the acts of settlement was thus passed, with 

a preamble which exculpated the Irish from rebelling in 1641; anda 
dell whereby the estates of all those who dwelt in any of the three 


kingdoms, and did not acknowledge king James’s power, or who aided 


or corresponded with those who ‘rabelled against him, since the first 
day of August 1688 &, were declared to be forfeited and vested in the 
king. Thus by a strain of severity, at once ridiculous and detestable, 
almost every protestant, of Ireland, who could write, was to be de- 
prived of his estate. But this parliament was not contented with 
recovering the estates of their ancestors, apd expelling the protestant 
proprietors, by virtue of their present act. In the fullness of tr- 
umphant insolence, they resolved en a proscription as virulent as 
that of Rome. An act was passed, .by which a number of per- 
sons 1 the service of the Prince of Orange, those who had retired from 





* The Protestants. + The Papists. 

t Mr. Plowden admits his veracity by frequently quoting him, and 
even by transcribing verbatim such passages as answered his sinister put- 
poses. 

§ This included tbe English protestants who had landed property if 
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the Kibgdom *, and did not return in obedience to the king’s proclama- 
tion, numbers who were resident in Britain, and therefore presumed to 
be adherents to the new government, were all attainted of high treason, 
and adjudyed to suffer the pains of death and forfeiture, unless they 
swrendered within certain periods assigued. It was provided, that 
the estates even.of those who were detained abroad by sickness or non 
ge should be seized by the king; and ino defiance of justice and huma- 
nity, they were to prove their innocence, before they could be restored. 
0461 persous, Of all orders and conditions, peers, peeresses, prelates, 
barons, baroncts, knights, clergy, gentry, and yeomanryt, were included 
in this dreadful geittence. Their wames were hastily colleeted by their 
yespective neighbours, and received with so much exse and precipita- 
tion, that Nagle, on presenting the bill to James, declared, ¢ that many 
were attainted on such evidence as satisfied the house, and the rest on 
common fame.’ it was so framed as to preclude the hing from alt 
power of pardoning, after the fust day of November 1689. jn the 
mean time, a statute which affected the lives and properties of so many 
thousands, was carefully concealed from them, and lay unknown in the 
custody of the Chancellor.” 

[Inthe complete history of England, published in London in 1700, 
i 3 volumes, folio, it is thus described: “ In this black act, there 
were no fewer attainted than 2 archbishops, 1 duke, 17 ears, 7 
countesses, 28 viscounts, 2 viseountesses, 7 bishops, 18 barons, 55 ba- 
ronets, 51 knights, 2182 esquires and gentlemen ; and all of them, unc 
heard, declared. traitors, and adjudged to suffer the pams of death and 
forfeiture. ‘The famous proscription at Rome, during the last: trium- 
Virate, caine not up, im some respects, to the horrors of this; for there 
were condemned in this little kingdom, more than double the number 
that were proscribed through the vast extent of the Roman enipire. 
Andto make this in {reland yet the more terrible and unavoidable, the 
act itself was concealed, and no protestant was allowed a copy of it 
ull four months afier it was passed; whereas in that of Rome, the 
hames of the persons proscribed were affixed upon all the pubnic places 
of the city, the very day the proscription was decreed, and thereby an 


opportunity was given to many to preserve themselves by a speedy 


fight.” This history was written while most of the actors in that 
ees P . - . ° °° 
dreadful scene of persecution were still living. 


Doctor Warner, in his History of Lreland, often quoted, and praised ° 


for its authenticity, by Mr. Plowden, gives in book vi, chap. 5, a most 
piteous and affecting account of the persecution of the protestants at 
that period ; and he makes the following general observation: “ Lre- 
land now exhibited a gloomy scene of oppression and dejection, of 


ee ee + ge a —~— 


* The greater part of the protestants had fled to England, to avoid 
the tyranny and persecution of Tvrconnel. who had succeeded Lord Cla- 
tendon as viceroy in January 1687. ) 

+ All protestants, , 
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insolence and despair, of pows er exercised without decency, and j Ijue 
ries sustamed without redress * 

James seemg himself deprived of the power of pardoning, com. 
piained to Nagle, the attorney general, of their having intrenched on hig 
prerogative, and said, that they Thad ac ‘ted | fulsely tow vards him. 

This parliament passed an act also, ae forfeiting, and vesting in the 
king, the goods and personal estate of all absentees ; but this was unneces 
sary; form the month of March precediug, the officers of the armyt, 
throughout the kingdom, had seized, by ‘Tyrconne t’s order, all their goods 
without : assigning any reason but his pleasure t. 

By anctlier act, the Protestant cle rey were deprived of their maia. 
tenance, which was transferred to the “Po pish priests. 

‘They also passed a law for making Ireland independant of England, 
James knowing, that this would make bim hateful to his British sub 
jee ts, and would raise an insype rable bar to his restoration, hesitated to 
vive his assent to it; on which Nagle, a bigoted Papist, whom he had 
made attorney general, insolently couveye da message to him from the 
Parliament, that they could do without him. Ia short, he soon discos 
vered, that they made him merely an instrument to promote theit 

rapacious, intolerant, and revengeful designs; and therefore Mae 
pherson very justly observes, “ that James soon found, that he was not 
mas ster of his own lengdom.” 

"This parliament, to which he had been so obsequious, having te 
moustrated against his emploving Lord Melfort as secretary of state, 
he said, mm auswer, “ | would not have come amongst you if I had 
known that you would not have allowéd me to chuse my OWN ser 
Vvantss S- 

Doctor Leland, book v, ch: ap. 6, gives a minute and pathetic de- 
scripage of the persecution which the Protestants suflered; and he 
tells us, that ‘the Protestants remoustrated to James ; he acknowledged 
his promise of protecting them, and published a proclamation against 
these outrages. But tlie clergy and their votaries disdained obe- 
dience to any orders re pugnant to. the interest of the faith.”—-© A con 
test now arose between the priests and their king; and im this contest 
James had the exquisite mortification of findimg himself foiled and de- 
teated. And whatever impotent resentment he expressed at this inso- 


lence ; yet he still resigned himself servilely to the clergy ; and seemed 
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* Docter King, Archbishop of Dublin, in his State of the Protestants of 
Ireland ender hing James’s government, gives a minute and pathetic ac 
count of their sullerings. Jie was imprisoned at that time, 

+ They were all ivapists, as ‘Tyrconnel had removed all Protestants 
from the army in 1687. 

¢ Harris's Lite of King William, book viii. 

§ Dalrymple, Vol. iii. p. 70. Mr. Plowden says, ‘* that it would be 
doing the koman Catholics injustice, not to allow them the merit of the 
must depurated loyalty in their attachment to James.” Page 133. f 
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only solicitous to employ his momentary power for making Treland what 
he called a Catholic kingdom. An order was issued in the name of his 
governor of Dublin, that no more than five Protestants should meet 


together, even iu churches, ou pain of death.” Such was the purport, 


and such were the woefu! effects of these acts, dictated by popish in- 
tolerance, and inscribed with blood, which this disciple of Ignatius tells 
us, in his historical review, did not relate, even remotely, to any re- 
ligious distinction ; and that he noticed them, to éruce the prespects and 
prosperity in which the Catholics at that Lime placed their hopes. 

After such flagrant instances of tyranny aud cruelty towards the Pro- 
testants, which was the result of popish fanaticism, Mr. Plowden says, 
in page 190, ** At that time it was not a conflict between Catholics and 
Protestants, nor, between whigs and torys, nor yet between au English 
and an Irish party ; it wasa broad open contest between Jacobites and 


*Guillaumites.” 


Mr. Plowden shows his usual rancour against Protestants im the fol- 
lowing observation, pave 181. “ Long before king James kad left 
England, the Protestants in the North of Ireland were generally in 
arms; appointed themselves officers; enlisted men; armed and arrayed 
them *;”. and he concludes, “ that it was therefore manifestly a treason- 
able levying of war against the crown.” Had the people of the North 
taken uparms, as stated by Mr. Plowden, they would have been justifiable 
in doing so on principles of self-preservation, which supersedes all laws, 
and are paramount to every other consideration. Vichard Talbot, created 
Earl and Duke of ‘T’yrconnel by James Lf, « vulgar popish fanatic, was 
as notorious for cursing, swearing, and lyimg {, as for the irritability and 
vindictiveness of his temper§. He had endeared himself to James, 
while Duke of York, by takiug an active aud leading part in all the 
schemes which that infatuated prince had formed in Ireland, for the es- 
tablshment of Popery and the subversion of Protestantism. He had 
warinly co-operated with Coleman the jesuit and other missionaries, 
whom James had sent to Ireland for that purpose, during Charles the 
I's reign ||. In the year 1678, whea the duke of Ormond, as much 
distinguished by his virtues, as by his i!iustrious lineage, was viceroy of 
lreland, a plot ofa very dangerous nature, for an insurrection and a 
massacre of the Protestants, having been ‘discovered, Richard Talbot 
his brother, titular archbishop of Dublin, aud some of the popish no- 
bility and gentry concerned in it, were arrested aud imprisoned m the 
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* This isan unfounded assertion. 
+ After the abdication, and King William’s accession, James was no 
longer king of Ireland; and all his adherents were traitors. 
sca Lh cod Clarendon’s State Letters, Vol. i. p. 88, Y2, 242, 214, 256, 
“67, 269, 270, 271, 318, 327, 335, 253, 254, 318. 

$ Ibid. 335. 

| State Tracts, Vol. iii. p. 617, 619, 620, 622, 626, 632, 633. 
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castle *. Iu the beginning of the year 1685, Henry Earl of Clarendy, 
was appointed viceroy of Ire land, a Richard Talbot, receutly created 
Earl of Tyrcounel, commander in chief of the forces; but tota!ly inde 
pendent of the former. James reposed little or no trust in Clarendoy: 
for being a rigid Protestant, he was convinced that he would not & 
subservient to his designs of subverting the established churc ht. As 
Tyrconnel was his chief agent for that purpose, he secretly invested 
him with the chief powers ‘of the state, and employed him as a spy ove 
Clarendon, whom he treated with singular insolence f. On ‘Tyrconnel 
appointment, the Papists were so much flushed with joy, that they com. 
mitted the greatest insults and outrages on the persons and, propertis 
of their Protestant fellow subjects § ; ‘who having had woeful experience, 
on former occasions, of his fanaticism, and his persecuting spirit, and 
knowing that he was mguch more under the influence of Lewis theXIVik 
than of James |, fled from Ireland in great numbers. 500 of them em 
grated at once, resolved to transport themselves to Virginia, Carolina, 
Pensylvania, the West Indies, or New England§. ‘The first we 
which Tyrconnel made of his newly acquired power, was to deprive 
the Protestants of their arms. He issued a proclamation, desiring the 
militia, who were exclusively Protestants, to surrender them **. He 
then proceeded to new model the army, by disbanding all the Protes 
tants, and by putting Papists in their room ++. He often, and evento 
Lord Clarendon himself, inveighed very much against the act of scttle- 
ment, and the English or Protestant interest, and the latter depended on 
the former ff. ‘T'yrconnel thus succeeded in garbelling the any m 
every part of Ireland,-except the North, where their numbers, thei 
courage, and their attachment to the constitution, formed an insu 
mountable bar to it. Lord Clarendon, in a letter of the 19th of July, 
1686, mentions the following conversation on that subject: ‘ Well 





———— —— ad 





* State Tracts. Vol. iti. p. 626, 627. 

+ Lord Clarendon’s State Letters, Vol. 
158. 

t Ibid. Vol. i. p. 253, 254. 

§ State Tracts, Vol. iii. p. 633. 

|| Ibid. p. 699. 

¢q Ibid. p- 633. 

** Ibid. p. 632. 

++ Lord Clarendén’ s State Letters, Vol. i. p: 283, 299, 318, 352 
The following curious incident is mentioned both by Lord Clarendot 
and Warner. 

Some of the barbarous Trish Papists, whom Tyrconnel enrolled in the 
army, were so ignorant, that when they had taken the oath of fidelity, 
they imagined that they had sworn aliegianee to the Pope and to theit 
religion, ‘and declared that their priests had forbidden them to take aly 
other oath. 

tt Clarendon’s “tate Letters, Vol. i. p. a1}, Vol. ii. p. 2. 


. p. 98: Vol. ii. p. 15), 
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gid my Lord Tyreonnel, let us speak a little of disarming the people 
of Ulster * ; for that work was never well done. My Lord, said 
Keating +, my lord lieutenant showed me the king’s letter about that 
sffair'a week since + ; and it must be prudently and carefully managed, 
or else it will not be effectually done. Tyrcounel then called in one 
O'Neil, to give an account of what orders he had given him: to searc h 
for arms in those parts, and how far he had execured them §.”_— Lord 
Clarendon thus describes the fatal consequences of such measures. 
«These changes, and the common discourses which are given out by 
some of the new officers, (by authority as they pretend,) that they will 
not leave an Engiishinan or a Protestant in ‘their cong anies, do very 
much terrify the ‘trading people, for reasons too obvious to every man’s 
apprehension.” —* ‘The fast week 120 people went in ove ship to 
Chester ; and multitudes are preparing from all parts of the kingdom to 
be gone as fast as they can get in their debts, and dispose of their 
stocks. Great suns of money are brought to town, and more is daily 
coming up, to be sent away ; and in regard the change 1s so high, aud 
that no returns can be gotten into England, they are endeavourmg to 
remit their money into France and Holland, to ‘draw thence hercafter 
at their leisure |.” 

Lord Clarendon having veiith firmness and inteerity represented to 
James the woeful effects of these impolitte and tyrannical procee dings, 
was recalled in Jauuary, 1087 ; and ‘Tyrconne:, whose intrigues and 
misrepresentations had occasioned his reinoval, was appointed his suc¢- 
cessor. On delivering the sword of state to “Uyrconnel, Clarendon ad- 
dressed him in the following words, “ Phat as he had hept an equal 
hand of justice to the Roman Catholic s, so he hoped his lordship would 
tothe Protestants @.”’ When this eC aut fanatic and his adherents 

vere let loose agains tthe Protestants, they were umversally filled with 
dismay and consternation. "They rece ved eve “y kind of imsalt aud op- 
pression from the Papists, who reviled them on actount of their relis 
gion, and called theim fanatic dogs and heretics **. 

We shall now proceed to give our readers the observations of this 
excellent writer, on My. Plowden’s statement of the reigns of hing 
William and queen Aune. 


© Let us pass on, then, to the reign of this * foreign invader,’ this © re- 


Yolutiowary prince,’ the great king W illiam, of immorta! memory ; * the 








* The bulwark of the Protestant religion. 
+ Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, and a Papist. 
t Thus it appears that king James had given orders for that purpose. 
§ Clare par s Letters, Vol. i. p. 268, 269, 
i Ibid. p. 276, 277. 
J Sec me Consults ia State Tracts, Vol. iii. p. 637. 
* Ibid. 637, (an. 
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* mast illustrious benefactor of Europe; who, having been made Sig, 
tholder of Ilolland for the salvation of Is own country, was soon aly 
made king of England for the deliverance of ours.’ | 
‘¢ The only observations made in Us chapter worth noticing, are, firy, 
€ that it appears to haye been the systematic policy of England, in th 
reign, to extinguish the very idea of av independent legislature in treland) 
If that were the casc, Mr. Plowden gives no very strong proof of the sy. 
cess of this object in pages 198, 200, where we find the Irish Hougs 
of Parliament rejecting with indignation a money-bill, which had not of, 
ginated with them, but had been transmitted from England. Upon thy 
occasion, Mr} Molyneux published his famous book, which the Common 
of England togék up with so high’an hand. I shall not now discuss th 
merits of this controversy, or advert to the subsequent struggles betwen 
‘the Parliaments of both countries, of which it laid the foundation. Mr, 
Molyneux was the first champion for ¢ Irish independence;? that 
‘+ independent dependency, that dream of power, ‘ that anomaly in poli. 
tics,’ the source of eternal jealousies between the two kingdoms, av 
containing the seeds of disunion, now happily destroyed by the incorpor 
tion of the legislatures. 
‘*(P. 198.) © In no one sense did the Revolution of 1688 open to Ir. 
Jand any of those constitutional blessings which were expected,’ &e. ii 
Mr. Plowden’s next observation. The revolution of 1688 delivered that 
kingdom from arbitrary power, and gave to its inhabitants all the civil ps. 
vileges of our free constitution. That it ¢ * shut the Catholics out of the 
field of politics,’ as Mr. Plowden expresses it, is not to be wondered a 
considering the temper of men’s minds, both in England and _LIrelané, 
at that time, the violence of parties, and-the use which the Irish Catholics 
had made of their short-lived power during the reign of James ; nay, 
‘T am of opinion, that candid men may have reason to wonder at the mo 
deration of the triumphant party in the latter kingdom 4, ( Appendix, No 
ix. to second part.) 
© Tat 





* Mackintosh’s defence of Peltier. . 

+ Previous to 1782, the Irish Parliaments could do little more than te 
gister the acts of the British ministry. Since that period, were theit 
powers. except for local legislation, much more extensive ? 

t Hist. Review, p. 198. It deserves to be remarked, that  whil 
the Irish Catholics were shut out of ¢his field, they never ventured int 
the ficld of battle. 

§ The penal Acts of this reign against the Irish Catholics wert, 
* an Act to restrain foreign Education,’ 7th William, chap. 4; * an Att 
for better securing the Government, by disarming Papists,’ 7th Wi 
chap. 5; ‘ an Act for banishing all Papists exercising any ecclesiastical 
Jurisdiction,’ 9 Will. chap. 1. 

(N. B. In King Wiltiam’s reign, seventh year, an act was passes 
to take away the writ de ‘herctico comburendo, revived ‘by the Catholie 
Parliament of James 1, so that the Protestant Parliament of Ireland 
this reign was content with banishing pricsts only. ‘The Catholic [risd 
Parliament, which preceded, thought at the best policy to durn ail here 
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% Tet us proceed to the reign of queen Anne, the last monarch of that 
hoase of Stuart to which Mr. Plowden seems to have such a violent enmity. 
And here | must remark, that I cannot see either the prude nee or the 
policy of giving so minute * a detail (accompanied by his own and Mr, 
Burke’s severe animadversions) of the old code of penal laws against the 
Irish Catholics. If his object be to conciliate the present race of that 

rsuasion, by an exaggerated picture of the sufferings of their ancestors, 
I apprehend he willbe very unsuccessful, If, by informing them, that their 
loyal progenitors were dispossessed of their properties s, for adhering to their 
lawful king, against rebels, headed by a ‘ foreign invader,’ he hopes to 
persuade them not to attempt to disturb the present Protestant possessors 
of lands in Ireland, I fear he will-not succeed. If he flatters himself, that 
by informing an irritable people, (p. 205,) * that it has been the fate of 
their country to experience more harshness from the English government 
than any other part of the empire,’ he has taken the best Mode of recon- 
ciling them to the Union, ‘ which is the primary object of his publica. 
tion;? how lamentable it is to reflect, that these excellent intentions are 
0 likely to be disappointed ! 

“ Why this perpetual recurrence to old grievances and disabilities long 
since removed? ‘The gratitude which should be felt by the present gene. 
ration of oman Catholics at the repeal of the Popery laws, ought to have 
obliterated all remembrance of the pressure of them upon their forefathers. 

* § The Penal laws,’ said the late Lord Clare in his speech in the Lrish 
louse of Lords in 1793, ¢ enacted in this country to abridge the power 
and influence of the old Irish Catholics, was a cede forced upon the P are 
liament of Ireland by hard necessity ; a code, which was dictated. by self. 
defence and self preservation, and has from time te time been relaxed 
vith an open and unsuspecting liberality, which has been but ill requited 
by that body of men who have profited by it.— A code to which I da not 
scruple to say, Ireland stands indebted, in a great measure, for her inter- 
nal tranquillity during the last century. Let modern philosophers and 
mathematicians, whoe axclamn against this code as subverting the immutable 
principles of sentiment and i fraternity, and the imprescriptible rights of 
man, condescend to look at the situation of the protestant settlers in Ire- 
land at the Revolution. ‘They were a colony settled in an enemy’s coun- 
try, which had been reduced by the sword to asullen and refractory alle. 
giance. In numbers they did not make up one fourth of the inhabitants ; 
the experience of a century had proved, that from an opposition of laws, 
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lies’) © an Act to prevent Protestant Heiresses marryingPapists,’ the 
penalty, forfeiture of property to the next of kin, 9 Will’ chap. 3; ¢ an 
Act to prevent papists being sonicetOrs,’ 10 Will. chap. 13. 

In the ninth year of this reign, “an Act passed for the Canfirmation 
of the Articles of Limerick,’ and to restore those to their lands who had 
been dispossessed contrary to them. 

Contrast these Acts with those in our own Statute Book, passed in 
king William’s reign, and not introduced into Ircland until the next 
feign, when the restless machinations of the Irish Catholics made them 
mdispensable. 

* Although he professes to avoid the subject. 

customs, 
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customs, interest, and religion, the natives of the country had contracted a 
rooted and incurable aversion to them: they could not therefore stand 
their ground, unless by disarming the enemies who surrounded them, and 
by cultivating the contidence and affection of the British nation; when] 
talk of disarming their enemies, | do mean stripping them of ollensive 
weapons; if permanent tranquillity was their object, it was essential to 
disarm the natives of Ireland of all political power *.’ 

** | shall not quote the remainder of this page in Lord Clare’s Speech, 
because 1 do not presume, in any part of these © Strictures,’ to discuss the 
policy of admitting Roman Catholics to a fuller participation of the political 
powers of the state; I leave it to more practised politicians to determine 
whether any concessions, short of a domineering political influence, and 
the establishment of a splendid hierarchy, can fully satisfy all classes of 
that persuasion in Ireland. My object here, is to refute Mr. Plowden’s 
€ roucdus positions, to correct his misstatements, fo supply his omissions, 
wid tu give my readers the little information L have collected of the causes 
and the objects of the different rebellions in Ireland. ‘To follow Mr, 
Plowden, page by page, through all his misstatements in his historical 
sketches of the following reigns, it would be necessary to write a work 
as voluminous and dull as his own; J must content myself with selecting 
tu. mest prominent misrepresentations. 

*© T shall therefore dismiss the code of Irish penal laws by observing, 
that the disabilities imposed upon Roman Catholics, by the Partiaments 
of our country, during the reign of king William, were more extensive 
than those enacted against the people of that communion by the Parlia. 
ments of Ireland, where their numbers and intrigues made them so much 
move formidable; that the disabilities inflicted upon the Irish Catholics by 
the Irish legislature in queen Anne’s reign, were imposed upon the En. 
glish Catholi¢s during king William’s, the Parliaments of which period 
compelled them, iu many instances, to pay double tares, a measure never 
adopted in Ireland. 1 must also observe, that the Irish penal statutes are 
mostly transcripts of the Lnglish ones against the Catholics; and det if 
alyvo be remembered, that the code of Irish penal laws of Anne’s reign was 
not enacted in Ireland, uatil after her ministers had refused to listen toa 
preposition made by the frish House of Lords, ¢ to promote such an union 
with Eugland, as may qualify the states of Ireland to be represented 
there +.’ Mr. Plowden, in his work, has thought proper to recite all these 
penal laws, and to give his readers his own reilections upon them, in the 

ptges which prece le the one in which he notices this unsuccessful propo- 
sition for an usaion, so attentive is he to chronological arrangement iu his 
quartos.”’ 


We shall conclude this article with observing, that the British Parlia- 
ment were under the necessity of enacting severe penal laws against tlie 
Fughsh Roman Catholics in Elizabeth’s reign, and that none wert 
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* Lord Clare’s Speech on the second reading of the Bill for the relief 


f his Majesty's Roman Catholic subjects, March 13, 1793, p. 13. 
+ Journal of the House of Lords, Vol. ii. folio 29. 
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passed in Ireland till after the Revolution, and most of them not till the 
reigns of Anne and George L; which is a complete refutation of Mr, 
Plowdeu’s severe and sarcastic remark on the English government. 


(To be continued.) 
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A Vindication of the Commentaries of Sir William Blackstone against 
the Strictures contained in Mr. Se dowick’s Critical and Mise ella- 
neous Remarks... By William Llenry Rowe, of Lincoln’s Inn, Esq. 
Svo. 7s. Clarke and Sons. 1806. 


THE writer of the present “ / indication” is very far from being 
an able disputant, although he seems very anxious to sustain that cha- 
racter. ‘The bulk of the volume is made up of quot ations from Sir 
W. Blackstone’s Commentaries and Mr. Sedgwick’s Critical Remarks ; 
and the petty spirit of cavil and captiousness “that pre vails throughout, 
manifests an equal want of judgment and of courtesy. ‘T he preface indeed 

contains an apology for this ; but, as it betrays the writer's cousciousness 
that it was necessary, it serves only to make him the more reprehensi- 
ble. “ Lf the following pages,” says he, “ shall be found to contain 
guy observations which sayour of petulance or sarcasm, it is due 
both to Mr. Sedgwick and the author himself to declare, that they 
have not proceeded from any want of respect for the very otiaaiadahia 
talents which that gentleman undoubtedly possesses.” ‘But let them 
proceed from what cause they may, they are always illiberal. 

The first specimen which occurs of this champion’s vindication, will, 
we think, exonerate us from the necessity of eutering very fully into the 
nature or merit of his critical animadversions. Montesquicu, in his 
chapter on the laws of nature, tells us, that in order to have a perfect 
kuowledge of these laws, we must consider man before the establish- 
ment of socte ty ; the laws received in such a state would be those of 
wature. * But is it not obvious,” says Mr. Sedgwick, “ that the re- 
ception of laws, of whatever kind, supposes the atabiithuc ne of society, 
and ure the result of the very mtercourse they regulate? If itis inteuded 
to affirm, that those motives, which should be observed to determine the 
actions of itmerant and solitary savages, would be the laws of nature, the 
assertion is inadmissible. ‘TP he speculative moralist would be little aided 
in his inquiry into the principles of those laws, by ranging the waste, 
and becoming a spy on the ¢ conduct aud ec onomy of brutes ; ; and men 
a their uncivilized condition are all but quadr upeds, As well might we 
expect to acquire au adequate conception of the power and attribute Ss 
of the great Sovereign and Father of the woiverse, by exploring the 
systems of superstition that prevail im the darkest corners of the earth, 
as to ace out the elementary principles of ethics, in the pursuits of 
barbarians, acting from the caprice of the moment, guided by their ap- 
petites, and governed by their passions.” ‘Thus comment on the asser- 
tion of the Prone by Philos sopher, ix, we think, equa ally strikang aud just. 
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But the ‘Pre sent writer shows us what may be done in the way of objec. 
tion. “ There is one observation,” Sav he, “ whicl must not be at 
fered to pass uncontradicted. ‘To assert of uncivilrzed man, that he js 
all but a quadruped, is a \ibel on human nature. Were the patriarchs, 
who, in the primitive ages, lived out of a state of eivil society, distin. 
guished from an horse o: an ass only by their being bipeds‘’ In no 
part of the known world: is-man ina state so degraded, as-to be justly. 
considered a mere bruic; for he | is endued with a faculty of ae quiring 
knowledge, which a brute is not.” Would not any school-boy on the 
first form miu at such criticisn ? 

Discussing the subject of disinheriting children, Sir W. Blackstone 
remarks, that “ eve ry man has, o1 ought to have, a power over his own 
property ; and, as Grotius ve ry well distinguishes, natural right obliges 
us to give a necessary maintenance to children, but what is more than 
that, they have no other ght to than as it 1s given them by the favour 
of their parents, or the positive constitutions of the municipal ewe. 
On the doctrine as thus laid down, Mr. Sedgwick makes the follown 
observations :-—"€ With respect to the principle laid down by Gritiue 
that NATURAL RIGHT Ohler sus to give da NECESSARY mutietern mee 
to children, and no more, it must be remarked, that there are two kind 
of necessaries, the necessaries of life, and the necessaries of our condi- 
tivn in life . Natural right, or, more correctly speaking, natural duty, 
obliges every parent, in the first place, to bequeath such a provision to 
his ¢ “hildren; as his own particular circumstances may admit; and, 1n the 
next place, to assort that provision to the mode in which they ‘have 
been educated, to the circle in which they have been accustomed 
to move, and to the style of living to which they have been bred afd 
habituated: regard should likewise be had to the profession ur which 
they have been placed, the rank assigned to it in society, and the class 
of persons with whom it may lead, perhaps compel them, to associate. 
All these considerations should be combined betore we can at ail de- 
te rmine what constitutes a MECESSUTY allowance. If the expression 18 
to be understood as implying no more than will keep its object above 
actual want, in this case the doctrine above delivered is exec ptionable. 
W: aritonty to sub} ject to th e stern dise ipline of a reid ai d ungerac rous 
economy, a child thathas been hitherto sup plie d with all the ele ances 

of Ife, is: TT fous as weil as ernel. What is a necessury maintenance 
to a person In one sition, is by no means so to another bred to 
other views and bre! is. On these discriminating and sen- 
sible observations, the present writer makes the following comment: 

‘Phat parents ought to be enided in the disposal of their fortunes af- 
ter their deaths by an attention to the matters and considerations whieh 
the gentleman hath mentioned, ond that children nav reasonably ex 
pect that such an attention will be paid, is admiited; but it cannot be 
allowed that the parent is under any natural obligation to make such 4 
provision for his children: and the question is, What provision it is the 
duly of the parent to make and the cluld haihea rivht to by nature? 
Now, itis only under the laws of society, and not by virtue of any nat 
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ral right, that any man aequires a permanent exclusive right of property | 
in those things in [of] which he has the powcr of disposing. — It should fi 
seem then, that no child can have a natural neht to such prope rty, and ; 
: that no natural duty would be unobserved, if the parent should totally 
disinherit his child.” 
: We would advise this gentleman to investigate the moral laws of so- 











: dety, and to make himsc If conversant with the principles © ; natural jus- f 
| tice. His mind seems at present not properly prep: ared, by e nares ad +] 
: and liberal study, to make any figure in the ficld of controversy. a 

4 
| Short Remarks upon recent Political Occurrences; and, particularly, ty 
: on the New Dilan of Linance. 8vo. Pp.50. 2s. Hatchard. 4 gh 


1807. 


THESE remarks are manifestly the production of a man of sense, 
observation, and’ judement; who has marked, with a keen and dis- 


criftinating eye, the signs of the times, and who has dis passion: itely 
: considered the causes and. effects of the leading measures of govern- : 
mevt. Weare happy to find our own opinions, so frequently declared, J 
on various important topics, supported and confirmed by so able and so be a 
, temperate a judge. Our readers will recollect our comments on the ce 4 
) consistency of ministers in so loudly declaiming agaist a syslem of exe - ae 
} clusion, while they adopted the very system themse ‘Ives, and carried it 
: toa greater extent than it had ever been carried to be fore. On thus 
| subject, our author truly remarks : ° 


* When the present ministers succeeded to the government of the 
country upon the irreparable loss of Mr. 2’7é¢, and when (in defiance of 
the opinions which some of them had expressed against a system of ex- 
dubion: ) they excluded from the nes w cabinet all who had been connected 
with him, it was reasonable to suppose, that the principles upon which 








he acted, and the measures which he adopted, were, by some, at least, 
of the new isinisters, and their partisans, to become the subject of cen 
sure and condemnation. 
, * Pamphlets, apparently written for this purpose, were published, gf- 
: fecting to represent the real situation of the nation at that period; but so 
> - partial and unjust were the statements they contained, that the glorious 
) victories which were achieved during the short period when Mr. Pitt was 
> last in office, were not only deemed unworthy to make a prominent part 
in the general description of affairs, but were scarcely thought deserving é 
I Ofany notice at all. ke 8 
, * The state of our manufactures, our trade, our revenue, the gene. 4 a 
: ral situation of our finance, were not referred Lo, as sources of consola- ert 
tion, much less as furnishing well-grounded hopes of future prosperity ; . art P 
4 the new ministers were represented as heirs to a most unprofitable suc. Barty 
cession; they were called upon to administer wasted treasures and dila- | at i 
pidated resources.” i a 
> eet 
n he. wretched pamphleteer, who wrote “ The State of the Nation,” \, 
| was Ae 
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Was not ashamed to cram these falsehoods down the throats of the 
public; and the mimister was not ashamed to reward him with a place 
of trust and emolumweut, for a production, for which he ought to have 
received the thinks of Buonaparté himself, whose favourite objects it 
was well calculated to promote ; while the eitizen-nobleman, who 
assisted in compiling the my shapen mass, had nearly been appointed to 
the important situation of Secretary of State for the Foreign Depart 
ment! ‘This was an early but an apt specimen of the conduct to be 
expected from the new ininisters ; a part of whom are, at this mo- 
ment, prepared to act upon the sentiments promulgated in the pamph- 
let alluded to. Tiny Parhiament,. too, the same professions were some- 
umes heard ; but ministers were prudent enough to refuse the challenge, 
repeatedly : oiven them, to enter Into 4 minute exanination of the mea- 
sures wiieb they dared to condemn. It was a cunning policy, how- 
ever, to exaggerate difficulties, as it supplied a convenient excuse for 
the athpes of unbecility, and a specioys pretext for oyer-rating the 


merits of casual! success. 


** From such a practice, even the assemblage of all the talents in the 
country (a conpendions mode, by which the friends of the present admi. 
nistration continue, | believe, to describe them,) have not been exempt; 
Ho men were ever found so little disposed to under-rate their diiliculties ; 
and whie, on the one hand, they were represented (extravagantly 
enough) as reposing on a bed of roses, they were, on the other hand, 
with equal cxtravagance, desirous to persuade the people, that the bed 

to which they had so recently succeeded, was a bed of thorns.” 


‘This is not the lunguage of a partisan, bat of a writer solely in 
Huenced by a regard tor truth and justice. > In the same spirit he ad- 
vaits, that our smuation, on the accession of the new ministers, with 
refereuce to the Continent a/one, was certainly gloomy; but who, 
except sich men as the pamphieteer employed by Lord Holland and 
rewarded by Lord Grenville, could think, i estimating the real staje 
of a country, of omitting every thing which could prove its internal 
prosperity, or its superiority over its enemies, Whenever engaged singly 
against them, and of taking, as the ground of his estimate, the « -alamities 
of itsalltes, which it had no share in producing, and which was the resu! lt 
of circumstances, which it could neither foresee por controul? We 
must say a word or two on the burden of the ministerial song, the 
assemblage of all the talents in the county ‘ys Which isas much as to Savy 
that we have a ministry of Sages, and a nation of Fools! It is diffi- 
eult to decide Which is most deserving of admiration, in this notable 
HOnOpoly of talent, its iuiprucde nee, or its ignorance Bit it ts snuch 
to be wished that these sapient pavegyrists would nest the candour to 
tell us what species of talent, that portion of the assemblage which 13 
veleped Lord Le meple possesses? — His Lordship | Isa young noblemal 
The talent 


whose pretensions and endowments are mic h on a par. 
ys enough of 


of hercdit: uy rank and wealth ts certian) ly his; but he baw 


Latin to understand the remark of the Roman satyrist : ; 
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*¢ it genus, et proavos, et que non fecimus ipsi 
Vix ea nosira vuco — 


though, possibly, he may not know enough of /zmse/f to apply it. 
He probably derived his humility and condescension from his uncle ; 

his grace, eloquence, and wif, from his father; and the strength and 
sincerity of his attachment to the Church of England from his 
mother. His conststency may be deduced from his memorable de- 

caration, that the man who could rejoice Ina Peace because it was 
glorious to the enemies of his country, was a man with whom he never 
would associate; and from his subsequent coalition with that very 
man; While his more recent exploits in Hampshire comple tely estab- 
lish the purity of his patriotism, and the ardour of his love for the 
British Constitution. 
ingredients of this motley assemblage of political ingredients, which have 
been cast, no one atch how, into the state- crucible, the result, It Is 
apprehended, would be nearly the same. But we beg pardon of our 
readers for this mvoluntary digression, and return to the ‘Tract be- 
fore us. 


Upon the death of Mr. Pitt, a gloom indeed spread itself through 
the nation ; it was not, however, a gloom which arose from a just esti- 
mation of the real situation of the country, but from a consideration 
that he was gone, who was thought, by many, most capable of relieving 
us from whatever there was in it of disaster.” 


* Aye, there’s the rub!” It was the death of Mr. Pitt that spread 
the elooin which pervaded all ranks of people, except the violent par- 
tisans of Mr. Fox. Mr. Fox himse It, we believe, partook of it; for 
in his nature, notwithstanding the violence and mischievous te ade MICY 
of his political prejudices and passions, there was something too ge~ 
herous to let him rejoice in the death of au opponent, or even to 
refuse to do justice to his memory. Many, very many, believed ¢hez 
that the country had lost its best friend and most able minister; and 
now, we may say with confidence, such 1s the belief of a vast majority 
of the people. 


** The victory of T'rafalzar was obtained about three months before 
the present ministers came into office: that ever-memorable victory, 
which throughout the nation mingled the tears of sorrow with the shouts 
of triumph; which, among other immediate cifects, blasted the arrogant 
hopes and pretensions so confidently expressed by Buonapar ‘é on the 
heights of Ulm; and which, from the proudest fleet the enemy had yet 
been able to asse smble during the course of two wars, reduced the mari- 
time force of France and Spain to mere squadrons, incapable of uniting, 
or, -if united, no longer formidable. But were the general consequences 
of this glorious event so transient? ‘To what end do we boast of such 
Victories, if the value of them is rit to the day on which they are 
Obtained? It is not only because such memorable exploits evince intre- 


Pidity, heroism, and devotion to our country, that we glory in them ; 


but also because, from the eminent display of these cndowments, (the 
character. 


If this analysis were extended to the ather, 
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portant benefits. It was among the advantages derived from this, the 
most brilliant in the splendid list of victoriss which the immortal Here 
who acquired it had achieved, that our commerce, and all that flows 
froin its uninterrupted pursuit, was secured, and the opportunity amply 
atiorded, for extending and improviug the great Sources of our national 
prosperity.” 


Such were some of the national disasters which the new assemblage 
oi talent had to repair. ‘The author's remarks on the mercantile in- 
terest of this conntry ave perfectly just; and they will have more 
yeiht with the public , as theyce rtainly do not come from a man en. 
cage dm commerecrat prirsnits, 


“s Jt hs is heen often remarked, that the mercantile mterest is gaining 
too great an ascendancy in this country ; and it is sometimes assailed with 
a fury that seenes dispos ed to subvert it. In general, there is more good 
sensoin making the he ‘st of our advantages as we find them, than in sup. 
posing we can work any great benelit by total change: and though I feel 
at all times, and particularly at the present moment, the indispensable 
giu‘y imposed upon the Legislature, of watching any attempt to innovate 
upon our lauded, in favour of our commercial interests, and more especially 
when such attempts are accompanied with suggestions of yet more dan- 
gerovs inovations; still b think we must he considered in a great degree 
as a commercial peovle. Such we have long been, and, in my opinion, 
when we cease to be so, we shall cease eminently to prosper. We owe, 
i) @ great measure, our strength to our industry, to the enterprizing 
*pirit of one counteymen, and the extent to which we have carried our 
commerce. Whether it were desirable. originally, that it should have 
been pushed to this length, is not now the question: we have derived 
from commerce great riches: our wealth has been one main ingredient in 
constituting our power; and that power has enabled us to assume a high 
am? commanding station among the nations of Europe; by those who 
would deery, or under-value every exe rtion, the etiect of which is to 
mvintain or improve our commercial system, it is said to be artificial, With 
(his artilicial system (as it is called) we have, however, grown up, and 
we cannot relinquish it. Our skill, perseverance, and enterprise, have 
displayed themselves in the remotest parts of the empire; our whole 
commtry, ina series of years, has undergone a change like that which we 
have ourselves observed (and not perhaps without feelings of regret) in 
sume of ils most beautiful scenery: the stream that hucried and foamed 
down its natural bed, now slov ly winds along the side of the hill, ina 
navigable canal; an immense manufactory, disproportioned to every 
thing around it. bloc ks up the opening of the valley ; the neighbouring hills, 
formerly covered with forests, are now spotted with cottages of artisans: 
instead of the wild notes of the wood, you hear the working of the loom, 
and the constant and unvaried din ef the mill; all is steam, and smoke, 
and noise, and bustic: The picturesyue is changed for the wsefud; and 
Sim icity and nature, for ari, éadustry, and weallh.” | 


Such is the actual state of the country; and, as the author justly 
observes, We are vot now to consider, whether it would have been bet- 
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ter if it had been in a different state, but how we are to make the best 


of it as it is. It is certain, however, that commerce has been the 

rent of our power; and that when we cease to be cominerc.al we 
shall cease to be independe ut. Stull it will be uecessary to watch with 
a jealous eye, the growth of the commercial interest, as it affects Le- 
gislation and Government, and as it tends to depress and overpower 
the danded interest. 


** To this state of things,’ the author adds, ‘* have we been progressivel¥ 
brought; and our commercial prosperity has been constantly maintained or 
advanced by the prowess of our arms, and particularly by our naval victe- 
ries, during the administrations of Mr. Pété. At the period of accession to 
office of the new Ministers, we were masters of the sea, not only withous 
competition, but without the prospect, for years to come, of resistane: 
from the enemy: our expeditions sailed wherever Ministers thought fit te 
send them, without interruption: our vessels traded from one end of the 
globe to the other, without fear of molestation: our colonics were regu- 
larly supplied and strengthened, while those of our enemies were cithes 
left destitute, or served ouly, by enticing them to attempt to give suc- 
cours, to aflord our gallint countrymen opportunities for new captures ; 
the strength of our reguiar army. both in discipline and numbers, far ex- 
ceeded that of any former period. Qur commerce and our revenne 
flourished beyond example, and our marititne power, in relation to that 
ofthe enemy, was augmented beyoud what the nation bad witnessed xt 
any former period. 

* Such were among the advantages which Ministers possessed whea 
they came into office; yet all seemed to be lost or overlooked, in con. 
templating the incapacity, or the treachery of General Muck, at Ui, 
and the consequent disasters of ihe Austrian empire.” 


From this brief view of our naval successes and our commercial 
prosperity, the author turns to the financial state of the country, re- 
specting which the gloomy predictions of the ministerial writers hase 
been completely falsitied by the recent dt clurations of the ministers 
themselves. ‘The brief expfnation here given of Lord Henry Petty's 
plan, is the most intelligible and satisfac tory of any that has appe: ued 
in print; aud it will convey a competent idea of it to such of our 
readers as have not studied the subject : 


‘¢ I cannot better consider the gencral state of finance to which the 
present Ministers succeeded, than in examining the plan, so perspicuous- 
ly and so ably opened to the House of Commons by Lord feury Petty, 
on the 29th of January. ‘That plan is founded npon the advantage to be 
derived from the two measures of the Sinking Fund and the [Var Tares 2 
measures which, itis well known, had their origin in the administration of 
air: Pitt. 

The plan propased by Lord HH. Petty is shortly as follows: that 
the. war taxes shall not (as originaliy intended) cease with the war : lut 
shall be extended, for a given nuurber of years, in certain annua! porltis, 
to pay the interest of Loans to be borrowed upon the credit ot them, and 


¥0 create a Sinking Fund for the extinction of each Loan: that the amount 
uf 
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of these Loans is to be Twelve Millions * per year for the first throe 
years; Fourteen Millions for the fourth year, and Sixteen Millions per 
year for the following sixtcen years: that ten per cent upon each loan 
is the sum to be set apart from the war taxes for the interest and sink. 
ing fund, leaving, at the present price of the funds, about five per cent 
as a sinking fund, which, at compound interest, it is computed, will 
redeem the capital to which it is applied, in fourteen years from the crea. 
tion of such capital : that the amount of this interest and sinking fund is 
to be raised by a separate supplementary loan, (with a sinking fund for 
itself of one per cent, as established in 1792,) to make good the deficiency 
created in the supply, by thus employing a portion of the war taxes: 
that for the interest and sinking fund of such supplementary loan, no 
taxes are to be Jaid for the next three years, because short annuities will 
fall in, which, in the course of that time, will amount to a Jarger sum 
than will be required both for the interest and sinking fund: that for the 
following seven years, the interest on the supplementary loans, to be 
provided for by taxes, will amount, on an average, to not more than 
293,000, per annum; and that for the succeeding ten vears the charge 
of the supplementary loans is to be provided for by appropriating, annual. 
Iv, certain portions of the sinking fund, which, by an arbitrary distine. 
tion, are supposed to be available for this purpose: these assumed ex. 
cesses are not to be taken till the sinking fund has risen to an amount 
equal to the interest of the whole unredeemed debt. and are not to be ap. 
plied to a greater amount than so as to leave a sufiicient sinking fund to 
redeem the debt which existed in 1802, (the period of the alteration of 
the sinking fund,) within forty-five years from that period, and to com. 
pensate the stockholder for fixing a marimum of the sinking fund, 
and thus taking the excesses above such maximum, the sinking fund of 
five per cont upon future principal Joans is given, which, if the war 
continues to a certain time, it is said, will pay off as larze a portion of 
debt, in a given time, as would be paid off by the uninterrupted opera- 
= of the present sinking fund, 

The whole of the war tases are taken as vielding 21,000,00-02, an- 
at, and this amount is to be made good, in case of deiiciency, by 
votes of Paritament; the permanent taxes are also calculated to yield to 
such an extent as to leave a surplus of the consolidated fund of 3,500,000/ ; 
any deficiency of which is also to be made good in like manner. — In the 
calculation of the sum to be borrowed in each year, the expenditure is 
supposed to be likely to exceed the amount of the annual w ays and means 
by the sum of 32,0U0,000/.” 


When this plan was first mentioned in the House of Commons, tt 
was miended to re peal the property tax on the return of peace ; but, 
on further consideration, the giotion was so far given up, as to leave 
the question open to discussion, whenever that. period may arrive. 
And the author is of opinion, that it wiil be better to continue a part 
of that tax, than some of the other war-taxes. Adverting to the taxes 


«©, 





‘+ This is in fact but eleven millions borrowed for th: supply of the 
year; one milion 0. the twelve being added to the loan, being a part of 
1, 2U0,000/. interest an:i sinking fund.” 
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proposed last year by Lord Henry Petty, upon pig-iron, and private 
brewery; he tells us, “ those taxes had been fully considered by Mr. 
Pitt, and abandoned, precisely on the grounds on which they were re- 
jected by the House of Commons.” We told his Lordship so at the 
time; but he chose rather to listen to those disinterested counsellors, 
Mr. Alderman Combe, and Lord Howick’s brother-m-law, Me. 
Whitbread ; who persuaded him that a tax upon private brewing was 
the best tax that could be devised, as it would tend to augment the 
consumption of porter, and so give a double increase to the revenue. 
These members of the Whig-club thought it no infringement on the 
liberty of the subject, to give an exciseman free admission into the 
house of every private individual in the country, who brewed his owa 
beer; for such was, unquestionably, the original proposition of his 
Lordship, though afierwards disavowed; nor did they think the pre- 
cedent, which might, on the same principle, and with equal propricty, 
be extended to private baking, or to private confectionary, to private 
made-wines, and even to private pumps, as the least dangerous of 
nnproper! We will continue to assert, however, without fear of con- 
tradiction, that had Mr. Pitt proposed to carry such a tax mto effect, 
every Whig, in Parliament and out of it, would have raised his voice 
avainst it, the table of the House would have been loaded with pete 
tions, Gf the House would have received them,) and it would have beon 
stigmaused, in all the Whig-prints, as an act of high treason against 
“the sovereignty of the people.” 

Though the author contends that new taxes, and those of a produe- 
tive nature, might easily have been devised, he approves that part of 
the new plan, which relieves the country from the farther pressure of 
taxation for three vears. He ditfers, however, materially from the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, as to the estimated amount both of the re- 
venue and of the expenditure. As to the former, he justly calculates 
ona con + erable duninution of the produce of the taxes on wine and 
spirits: if the present duties be continued, ii me of peace, smugeling 
will take place to an enormous extent; and they ought to be lowered 
in order to prevent it. In either case, the. will be much less produe- 
tive than they are now. ‘The duty on the tonnage of merchant vessels 
cannot be contmued after the war without a direct breach of promisc, 
and a palpable violation of good policy. The duties on sugar also 
must be lowered, or the French and Spaniards will undersell us in the 
continental markets, and our West India planters will be ruined, Our 
revenue, therefore, is evidently rated too bigh im Lord Henry Petty’s 
plan; and, in the opiiion of our author, and im our own too, the ex- 
penditure is rated as much too Jow. Indeed, it appears perteculy 
ridiculous to take a year, in which no foreign expeditious were under- 
taken, and in short nothing, in the way of hostility, performed, as the 
criterion of our war expenses ; unless it were the intention of Mints- 
ters, in order to render their professions and thet practice as opposite 
as the poles, to persevere in the same line of couduct, and to preserye 
the same inertness and apathy; then, aud then only, could tLe ex- 
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penses be confined within the same limits. By such a partial yiew of 
the subject, we do not look our situation fairly in the face ; but become 
the dupes of a voluntary delusion, either from unwillingness to encounter 
difticulties, or from inability to subdue them. | The author objects toa 
system which is to bind the nation for so long a period as twenty years: 
aud contends, that if a more simple plan of finance, extending only to 
five years, had been adopted, the result would have been, at once, more 
certain and more beneficial. He truly remarks, that the objections 
urged against the plan of borrowing upon the war taxes, namely, that 
it is borrowing upon compound interest, will apply equally to loans 
made upon any part of the supply. fle then shortly states his own 
plan of fimance, which is further explained, by the tables which are 
subjoined to it. 


** Upon the supposition stated by Lord Henry Petty, that a war lom 
of 11,000, 000/, annually, is all that will be required, it will be seen that 
we may continue the war for five years without imposing any taxes for 
the next three years; withoul having recourse to them for the two fol. 
lowing years, to a larger amount than 517,000/.; without pledging the 
war taxes beyond 3,666,000/., and without trenching in any degrce upon 
the sinking fund, or any of our remaining resources, It is not proposed 
to give a larger sinking fund on the new loans than one per cent, becawe 
it is not meant to avail ourselves of its excesses; and it will be seen by 
the tales*, that as large an amount of war taxes would be pledged in 
three years ynder Lord denry Petty’s plan, as in five years under this 
sugvestion. 

** At the end of this period, the sinking furnd would (upon the sup. 
positi n of the tables) exceed the loan of 11,000,000/. by s80,Q000/. per 
annum +, and the state of the country would then Jead us to deter. 
mine what further measures it might be most expedient to adopt; we 
should then see what the war taxes had produced, what the permanent 
taxes; what progress the sinking fund had actually made > whether it 
were more advisable further to pledge the war taxes, the surplus of the 
consolidated fund, to anticipate the excesses of the sinking fund, or to 
impose new taxes. We sheuld then sce also what expenditure the cit 
cumstances of the country had entailed upon us, and, from a review of 
all these, we should be enabled to judge what plan was best suited to our 
actual situation ft. 

© Whether 1 may. be prejudiced in favour of this proposal, because I 
had pre-couceived a measure of this sort before the new system was de- 
veloped, ] know not; but, upon reflection, I cannot avoid thinking, that 
so plain, and, at the same time, so encouraging a statement, would have 
given more satistaction to the country than one which is inits nature very 
cowplicated, aud which depends upon very uncertain data for its success. 
J admit that a plan cantined to a period of five years might not have @® 
much brithaney in it as ouc which extends to twenty ; butil, ina speech 
it had not made so captivating and dazzling a display, in return for this 
disadvantage, it woud, in practice, have been less liable to fail. 


— 





* Vide Table B. + Vide Table N. — t Vide Statement annexed. 
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The Effect of borrewing Lleven Millions Annually (the Amount of Loan 
supposed necessary by Lord Henry Petty) on ns War axes for Fiye 
‘Years, with the usual Sénh ing Fund of \ per Cent. ‘The War Expen- 
diture, independent of Annual Ways and Means of (a) 6,700,000 
supposed to be 52,000,000 (3 per Cents at 60. ) 

{ 
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S46...) 11,000,000 2,199,999 18,800,N01 paige ad 146,666 
sh...) 11,000,000 9 933,353 18,066,007 $2,000,000 195,555 
dih.... | 11,000,000 15,666,666 17,335,504 $2,000, 000 249 444 


Deduct expiring Annuities ;—in 1807 ? gee 

19,515; in 1808, 370,000. 7 \ VOHMNY 
Interest and Sinking Fand to be provided for in the two last of? “aalenadiaah 
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The Elfeet of borrowing Thirteen Millions Annually upon the same Plan, 


(the amount of Loan which will more probably be r ‘quired,) the War 
Exp nditure, independeat of Annual Ways and Means, supposed at 
$4,000,000. ” 
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Ist.... | 15,000,000) 866,656 20,15 3,334 34,009,090 D7, e? 

a 13,000,000) 8,733,333 19,266,067 34,000, 000 115.555 

wh eee e | 13,000,000) 2,599,999 18,400,001 34,000,080 173,333 

Ghose 13,000,000) 5,466,666 17,533,334 54,000,000 954.111 
a) , , ‘ 2 a20 08 POA 

Meee | 15,000,000) $4,353,333 | 16,000,007} $04,009,000 288,88 8 

£65,666 

E xpiring y Annuit ICS cece 385,515 

Taxes required in the two last of Pive Years .... é4s 1,151 ' 








(a) Surplus of Consolidated Fund 3,500,000 
Land aud Malt.... ....-.. 2,750,000 
Lottery secceccccesesssees 450,000————6,700,000 
Tables laid before the House of Commens, K. 
E Vhole amount of War Taxes pledged m five Years, on the supposition of a Loan of 
Eleven Mullions Annually. 
+ Whole Amount of War Taxes pled igeed it > Years, on the supposition of a Lean of 


Thirteen Millions Ant ually 


$ luorder to provide for an Expenditure of "34, 0,000 Annually on Lord Henry Petty’s 
)} " Ph . _ 
Plan in the I'wo last of these five Years, new a nenent Taxes of 4 010, 000 must be, in- 
posed, instead of $81,151; and the amountof War Taxes pec ige -d, would be £ 7,500,000, 


+ ‘4eann eas om 
Mstead of 4,333,333; vide Table | 
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The author then shows, that Lord Henry Petty’s plan j 1S Open ty 
the same objection, on the ground of its interference with the Sinking 
fund, and of its consequent injury to the stockholder, which was ured 
by his L, ndsbip against that of Lord Castlereagh; and as he ey, iden 
disapprove s of all such imterference, neither of the two plans meets hi 
approbation ; and he procéeds to expose” another fallacy iv the ney 


st stem: 


There is also another fallacy with respect to the liquidation of debt 
It nay be true, that, in a given namber of years, as large an amount, 
debt will be paid off by the operation of the propo: “ed plan, as upon the 
present system ; but then it must be also observed, that. for the pro. 
posed plan to operate at all, a much larger debt must be creited. ft 
will be seen by the tables, that, if the 34 ge sysiem were still to be 
acted upon, we should have, in the year 1826, a sinking fund of 
27,115,0002. opposed to a debt of only 270,443,0002., being about one. 
tenth part of that debt; whereas, upon the proposed plan, we should 
have a sinking fund of 26,901,000/7.* oulv, opposed to a debt of 
455,537,0000., being about one-seventeenth part ; that the sinking fund 
in the first case, is progressively increasing, and the debt diminishing, 
while, iu the second, the sinking fund is diminishing, and the debt in. 
creasing +. 

** But further, the stockholder is told that the whole dc bt contracted 
before L802, is to be paid off within forty-five years from that period; 
but this was neither the cugagemeut entered into with him before Ji. 
Addinston’s act of 1°02, nor is it the fulllment of the compact mad 
with him by that act; and the lender to the public since 1802, who, 
after the passing of that act, advanced his money upon the express faith 
of a one pee cent: sinking fund tf.) which (taking the three per cents @ 
sixtv,) would have redcemed his debt in less than dilekytwwe years from 
its creation, is to be considered in the common mass, and be satisfied witt 
having his debt redeemed in forty-five vears from the period of ta’ ing the 
ercesscs, and notwithstanding the care Lord Henry Petty professed to 
fake of the public credilor: the new plan seems to assume, that Govern 
ment have a right to take the excesses of the sinking fund at any time, 
not only beyoud the interest of the debt, bat beyond such a sua as would, 

it compoand interest, redeem it in forty-tive years. ‘Those who refer to 
the tables§ presented to the House of Commons, will not feel that the 


_ 
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+ ++ From this sum is also to be deducted 10,720.7301. excess of sink 
ing fund above interest of war loans and excess of old sinking fund; the 
siin which is to be taken on the restoration of peace, to set free the pre 
perty tax, leaving us on this supposition a sin king fund in 1826, of 
16,200,000/.-only, being only one tw enty-eighth part of the then com- 
hined debt. Vide table I.” 

+ ** Vide Table N.” 


+ ** This was fore ibly stated by Mr. HHuskigson in the House of Com 
mons, "Vide Acts 32.Geo. HL. abebs. s.3 & 8, and 42 Geo. Ill 
Cc. 7 iy” 


§ ** Particularly Table P.” 
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authors of the present measure can very reasonably reproach others with 
a breach of faith to the stockholder.” 


This able writer is of opinion, that no regulation of the sinking fund, 
as to the application of its ercess beyond a certam sum, should take 
place before a peace, when its effects would be more easily ascertained. 
And he maintains, that the fund should never be diverted from the 
purposes of its original institution, which was not, that it should 
operate solely to the extinction of debt; but that, after the produce (of 
the sinking fund of 1786) should be more than four millions, the sur- 
plus should be at the disposal of Parliament. “ ‘The object of this 
imitation was, that when it had gained to a certain extent upon the 
whole debt, the annual interest of the sum redeemed should be applied 
to such other purposes as might be thought advisable.” Lat the first 
improper departure from this wise principle took place in 1802, dur- 
ing the administration of that state-empiric, Mr. Addington, as is ex- 
plained ina table, which sets forth, ina clear point of view, the ad- 
vantages which imust have resulted from a rigid adherence to Mr. 
Pitt’s origiual plan. ‘The author’s object im this discussion, and his 
general conclusions from the positions which he has established, and 
the argunents which are advanced, will be found in the following brief 
summary : 


** But L am more anxious for pause and deliberation, than for the 
adoption of any of the plans which have been proposed. We are en- 
tering upon a system, differing in its principles most essentially from 
that which we have hitherto adopted with such success, and in many re- 
spects in opposition to it: let as proceed, therefore, with that circam- 
spection and caution which are so necessary in the first trial of every new 
and complicated system, and not attempt to carry our theory into prac- 
tice to the full extent at once. We may make laws, it is true; but do 
we perform the part of wise legislators, if we proceed upon such ground 
a will require us constantly to alter or amend the acts of our own legis- 
lation ? . 

* What T contend foris, that, considering the probable fluctuation of 
events for the next twenty years, and particularly the uncertainty of 
peace or war, any plan formed for so long a period is so liable to change, 
and will unquestionably require it so often, that it is not a fit subject 
for legislation: that, though it may be upon the whole desirable to relax 
from taxation for a certain time, there is no necessity to couple with 
that determination any arrangement whatever respecting the sinking 
fund: that if it shall be thought fit to invigorate that fund,. by adding to 
ita portion of the war taxes, it may be done at the end of the period to 
Which my plan refers, or at any future time, as well as at the present, by 
transferring to that fund the same amount from the war taxes as would 
be accumulated according to Lord Henry Petty’s plan: that the period 
alwhich it may be expedient to make arrangements respecting the sink- 
ing fund, is during peace, when its operation may have reduced the in- 
terest of the debt; but not during war, when we must inevitably add 
More debt every year than we can pay off: that it is highly objectionable 
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now to act upon a plan which proposes to take certain portions away 
from the sinking fund, at a future and distant time, because it may hap, 
pen that the period at which these excesses will be taken away from it, 
may be that at which (from every just consideration of the interests of 
the country,) it would be most advisable to add ¢o é¢: that if the neg 
sinking fund of five per cent on the principal loans established by Lord 
Henry Petty’s plan, is meant as a just equivalent to the public creditor 
for taking away portions of the old sinking fund hereafter, it is no such 
equivalent: that we are not therefore compelled to touch the Sinking 
fund, and that, without a more pressing necessity, it is impolitic ty 
have recourse to it: that, to render some of the war taxes permanent, 
and to make loans upon them, furnishes, upon the whole, the best re. 
source which now presents itself for defraying our war expenditure 3; and 
that we may safely employ this resource even beyond the period to whieh 
my proposition extends.” 


The author has perfectly succeeded in proving the solidity of Mr, 
Pitt’s financial plans, which alone justified the assertion from. the 


throne, on the opening of the present session of Parbament, that “ the ‘ 


great sources of our prosperity and strength are unimpaired.” . But 
never surely was ministerial meconsistency, or chicane, (or we know 
not which to call it,) dis: 'ayed in a stronger point of view, than in the 
declarations of the preseiit Ministers on this subject. 


<¢ In this speech His Ma, isty laments ¢ the necessity of adding to the 
public burthens.’ Some of the Ministers also told their constituents, 
that * they must prepare for great sacrifices ;? and yet in a paper circa. 
lated by the Government with the new plan, we are told that the war 
taxes tmposed last year, had reference to this system, which is ‘to 
combine the two apparently irreconcileable objects of reléeving the pub- 
lic from all future pressure of taxation, and of exhibiting to the enemy 
resources by which we may defy his implacable hostility, to whatever 
period it may be prolonged.’ ” 


Our extracts from this very able tract have already been long, but 


not more so than the importance of the subject required, in orderto ff 


enable our readers to form an adequate notion of the author's views 
and intentions. Nor will they, we are persuaded, deem it any trans- 
gression of our duty, if we still add to their length, by quoting another 
passage, which contains a tribute of justice to the departed statesmal 
whase loss we so deeply deplore. : 


<¢ It has, however, been the practice of those who could not refuse 
the highest praise to Mr. Pitt, as a Minister of finance, to endeavour ® 
confine all his merit to the management of financial measures. I have 
already observed, that in his administration, our naval glory was carried, 
to its proudest height; but the firm resistance which both he and Lord 
Grenville opposed to the various mischiefs with which we were men@ 
by the French Revolution, will not soon be forgotten by ajust and grate 
fal country; | ° 


‘¢ In referring briefly to the circumstances of those times, Tam fully 


aware that 1 should but faintly call to the recellection of the public in 
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extent of the dangers which impended ; because it is impossible ever to 
impress the minds of men with the magnitude of the evils which they have 
ecaped: yet, in the midst of war, we were at different periods thredten- 
ed with national bankruptcy and with famine; and more than threatened 
with the most alarming mutiny and rebellion: how successfully these 
dangers were dissipated, though they may not now present themselves to 
us in all their terrors, wl, [ trust, long be remembered. If there were 
among us any men of leaJing talents and weight in the country, who, 
from party feelings, were induced to associate with traitors, and to en- 
force opinions favourable to their views, I fully believe that they were 
themselves deecived, and that their conduct was the effect not of evil de- 
sign but of error; that error however might have been fatal to us. if we 
ad not been governed by firm and able Ministers, alive to the dangers 
which presented themselves, and determined to reist and to subdue them. 
Lord Grenville may, I think, look back with self-approbation to the 
period when, in conjunction with Mr. Pift, he called in the seasonable 
aid of new Jaws to repress treason and sedition; laws which were not 
brought forward till the emergency called for them, which did not pro- 
ceed a step beyond what the danger of the moment required, and which 
yet completcly and almost imperceptibly effected their purpose: [am 
sure he will remember with satisfaction his firm and patriotic exertions at 
the pesiod to which [ refer; exertions which, in spite of the powerful re- 
sistance he met with, were fortunately crowned with success, and to 
which we owe, in a great degree, the prosperity we now enjoy. 

** There are. many persons who think, and not without foundation, 
that there is a faction now rising in the country, proceeding more secret. 
ly, but not less directly to its purpose, than that of which I have just 
spoken: itis not difficult to perceive how steadily some of the adherents 
to this faction pursue their political objects, like the French Encyclo. 
pedists, through the medium and under the mask of literary discussion : 
when we recollect by what means the French monarchy was undermined 
before it was openly assailed, it becomes us to be upon our guard against 
these political philosophers; in referring to them, however, I speak rather 
ofdesignd tha: of dangers: they are, at present, at least, much more the 
gbjects of vigilance than of coercion. 

** To have contributed essentially to check the fatal progress of the 
principles of the French Revolution, was among the actions of Mr. Pift’s 
life, in which he attained the object of that ambition which was only to 
he gratified when it was employed either in obtaining for his country 
some important benefit, or in rescuing it from somg, imminent danger, 
The eventful times in which he lived, gave him the opfortunity of exert- 
ing, successfully, his tran-cendant talents for both purposes. 

** It has been unjustly imputed to him that, ‘in his general intercourse 


‘With men, his demeanour was haughty and unbending, and that he did 


hot condescend to those civilities to individuals, which are so engaging in 
all,sand particularly in enfinent men. I would appeal particularly to 
those who have, at any time, transacted business with him, whether they 
Were not received with the most marked attention ; whether he did not 
enter into the most candid discussion of their concerns ; whether he was 
not ready to receive every information offered, and to give the clearest 
aid the fullest explanations; but, as a Minister, it is true, he trusted to 
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his public services for public favour, and he sought support for his més, 
sures in their intrinsic merits; he was too sincere to employ affability for 


interested purposes; and the little arts of solicitation and canvass tp 


which men in high stations have sometimes resorted, and that courteoy 
condescension which seems to beg a vote for measures of government, on 
personal, rather than on public grounds, he held in the highest con. 
tempt. 


*¢ Others knew what he was as a Minister; few knew so well as my. 


self, what he was as a man; others knew well his inflexible integrity, his 
pure disinterestedness, and his devotion to his country, but perhaps none 
had more opportunities, in the few moments of relaxation which he per. 
mitted himself to take from public duties, of observing upon the most in. 
teresting subjects, the views of his elevated and enlightened mind : those 
who had the same opportunities, will remember with satisfaction, the 
liberality with which he appreciated the talents of others, the candour 
with which he always treated the conduct of his political opponents, the 
readiness with which he forgave every personal injury, and the general 
kindness of his disposition ; and they will have remarked, that a long 
lingering illness had as little affected the amiable complacency of that dis. 
position, as it had weakened his exertions in the service of his country, 
I cannot. he!p calling to the memory of his friends some of those rare 
qualities of his character which so deservedly rendered him the object of 
private affection ; his public merits I leave without fear to the impartial 
historian: no person perhaps is less capable of tracing them, than one 
who cannot avoid mixing his own sorrows in every such consideration, 
and whose mind, in endeavouring to recollect what he was as a pfblic 
man, dwells still more, with painful grief, on the affectionate friend whom 


he has lost.” 


This is the language of the heart, of an honest heart too, whose lan- 
guage is the language of truth. But the honourable pride of having ea 
joyed a friend of such transcendeut qualities and endowments, while, on 
the one hand, it must aggravate his loss, cannot fail, on the other, to af- 
ford him the best consolation of which the nature of the case will admit. 
The tract closes with some brief, but just animadversions, on the late ne- 


gociation for peace: on the policy of continuing the war, until the 


enemy be more pacifically disposed ; and on the economy of our internal 
establishments. The little which the author has said on these subjects, 
makes us regret extremely, that he has not treated them more at large. 
The following instance of moral perfidy, which we haye not yet seéi 
noticed in print, should be generally known, 


_ & On the 9th of July, M. Tulleyrand promised M. D’Qubril and 
Lord Yarmouth, that if peace was made, the intended Germaw arrange 
ments should not take effect; on the 17th thee arrangements were Ue 
tually concluded; and on the 20th, the treaty with M. D’Oubril was 
signed; one of the conditions of which was, that these very arrange 
ments should not take placc! Read Negotiation Papers, Nos. 19, 21; 
and 22.” 


And yet our Ministers could be so infatuated as to prolong the nes 
gotation, 
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gotiation. But Mr. Fox’s lust for peace was as insatiate as it was un- 
natural; and it has, unfortunately, descended to his nephew! ‘The 
quthor speaks in terms of commendation of some parts of Mr. Whit- 
bread’s pla an for reforming the poor laws; and informs us, that this 
-sabject had deeply interested the feelings, and engaged the attention of 
‘Mr. Pitt, who though t that no change could be beneficial which was 


got gradual. But our limits fo: f.d to enter either on this topic, or 


om denther which is connected with it, and which our author touches 


upon, friendly societies, the principle of which was undoubtedly 
good, though experience has proved them, in the metropolis and its 
wicnity, to be productive of very great evils. On these two subjects our 
gntiments must be reserved for some other occasion. We have only to 
add our firm conviction, that this tract will be read with pleasure and satis- 
faction by ail real friends to the country, of whatever party or opinion. 








Van Mildert’s Historical View of Infidelity. 
(Continued from P. 113.) 


IN tracing the progress of Deism, the learned author presents us 
with a brief, but able, analysis of the tenets of one of its first and most 
successful champions, the celebrated Lord Herbert of Cherbury. 


* 

'“ This Author boasts of having discovered certain primary Articles of 
Religion, containing every thing requisite to be believed, and superseding 
the necessity of Divine Kevelation. ‘The existence of God ; the worship 
thatis due to him; the necessity ‘of piety and virtue; the expiation of 
offences by repentance; and the belief of a future state of rewards and pu. 
nishments ; these constitute, according to his scheme, the whole of Reli- 
gion, and are discoverable by the L ight of Nature, without any commu. 
ication of the Divine will. Ie preténds, that, in establishing this system, 
he does not overturn Christianity, bat strengthens and confirms it; and 
heis not wanting in professions of respect for the Gospel, because, as he 
assures us, it coincides , as to these fundamental points, with his own opini- 
os. Nevertheless, his contempt and even hatred of the Gospel, is, in 
Many instances, apparent: and if (as: the Apostle intimates) they who 
are* without Chr ist,’ are to be considered as ¢ without God in the world,’ 
(Uphes. ii. 12.) it will not be easy to acquit this specious reasoner of the 
tharge of Atheism itself. 

** Among the tenets which he advances, to bring Christianity into dis- 
tredit, is the maxim, that universal consent is a necessary criterion of 
Truth, so that nothing is to be admitted as an essential, or certain, arti- 
@e of belief, which is not thus attested; a maxim, according ta ‘which 
NO one doctrine of the Christian Faith contd be maintained; inasmuch as, 
from the first promulgation of the ¢ rospel, to the present hour, numerous 
Spponents have been found to call in question every position, every doc- 


tine, nay, almost every tact, which it contains. This, therefore, must 
be 
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be considered as au intentional, though indirect, attack upon its credj. 
bility. 

¢¢ It is another postulatum, in this author’s system, that nothing can 
properly be admitted as true, which is not discoverable by our natura] 
faculties, i. e. by reasoning from what the light of nature sets before us; 
—a position which sets aside all Revelation, as useless, and renders almost 
every Article of the Christian Faith »:credible, because not discoverable 
by such a mode of investigation.—He protests, indeed, against any denial 
of the possibility of such a revelation being true ; but he contends, at the 
same time, against the certain‘y of its being so, except to the person to 
whom it is ¢mmediately given; and he Jabours to prove, that all Be. 
Nief which rests upon héstorical testimony, must be doubtful: nay, 
he insists, that supposing any Revelation to be true, it is true only ag 
to the person to whom it is revealed, and that others, to whom it has 
not been so communicated, are under no obligation to believe it. From 
all which reasoning, the inference is unavoidable, that none but Prophets, 
Apostles, or those who are actually inspired, can rationally believe any 
thing which God has been pleased to reveal. Insinuations are, moreover, 
interspersed, that even inspired persons ought not to place any confidence 
in the Divine communications which are made to them, unless the truths 
so revealed be such as they might have discovered, without any such 
Revelation. | 

‘¢ These are among the general positions levelled by this author 
against the Christian Faith: besides which, many particular considera, 
tions are urged and detailed at great length, with a manifest design to cast 
suspicion, and contempt, upon the Sacred Writings; which, indeed, he 
scruples net occasionally to allude to, as deserving of no higher estima. 
tion than the Talmud, the Koran, or the Sybilline Oracles. 

*¢ Thus does this vain boaster endeavour to undermine Christianity, 
and to erect his favourite system of Natural Religion upon its ruins. Yet 
is it observable, that with all his labour and ingenuity, he is evidently at 
a loss for a solid foundation, whereon to rest his theory. Whether his 
own articles of Belief be really as incontestable as he would represent them 

«to be, or whether they be sufficient for the attainment of Salvation, he 
hardly dares determine. . His darling Idol, Natural Religion, fails him in 
his utmost need; and too clearly is it seen, that he is intent rather upon 
the destruction of Revelation, than upon establishing, in it’s stead, any 
sys‘cm on which he himself can confidently rely. 

‘¢ Tt is also apparent, that in his mode of assailing Christianity, he is much 


indebted to its Pagan opponents, of old times. The trite and often refuted 


objections, that Christianity was a mere innovation upon the ancient and 
true Religion; that whatever it had of truth or utility was derived fram 
the schools of Philosophiy, of which it exhibited only a mutilated and im- 
perfect tratiscript; that its mysteries were mere human inventions ; that 
it-was slowly, and with difficulty, received, for several ages after -its pro- 


mulgation ; that the first Christians were obstinate, enthusiastic, and it’ 


rational; that the doctrines of Justification, Reeemption, and Grace, are 


absurd and pernicious :—these and many other calumnies are revived from 


its [Icathen adversaries, together with numberless attempts to disprove 
the accomplishment of the Scripture Prophecicg, and to asperse the cha- 
racters of the Prophets, the Apostles, and our Blessed Saviour himself; 

, . in 
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a all which but little claim cam be laid to ingenuity or novelty. The 
game observations apply to his efforts to invalidate the testimony of the 


 Geripture Miracles, by insidious comparisons of them with false Miracles, 


* and ‘er endeavours to show, that Miracles, of any kind, do not suffi- 


ciently prove the truth of the Doctrines which they are wrought to 


~ establish. 


“ From all this it is abundantly clear, that this Autha’s protestations 
of attachment to the Gospel are wh: ily insincere, and that he acts, 
froughout, the Hypocrite and Dissembler ;—a cha. ge which it will be 
impossible for his admirers to repel, so long\as his writings attest, that 
while he panegy rizes Christianity, on the one la d, as a summary of re- 
_ligious perfection, he, on the other hand, omits no cens#res, no calum.- 
nies, NO sophistry, no insinuations, which its avowe d enemies have at any 
time urged against it; nor has he spared any’ pains to give them their 


fall effect.” 


The next labourer in the vineyard of Infidelity was the notorious 
Hobbes, who pursued the same object as his noble predecessor, but 
sought to obtain it by different means. ‘The commoner disdained to 
wear the mask of nypourey which the peer had deemed it expedient to 
assume; the slow operation of miming and sapping did not suit his 
bold and daring spit’ t; open, implac cable hostil ity, was more pleasing 
to his aspiring ‘mind. With a disposition truly s satanic, he laboured to 
convince his fellow- -creatures, that faith was a phantom, and duty to 
God’a chimera. In short, that men were only born for themselves, 
and for each other, and that Auman authority was paramount to that of 
God. ‘There was a great similarity, between the tenets of these per- 
yerse, Vain, and misguided men, and those of some of the Pagan philo- 
sophers; but it is ‘horrible to think that such monstrous doctrines 
should have been listened to with patience ina Ciiristian country, and 
nan advanced stage of Christianity.’ The pious | of subverting 
the Christian faith was farther agente ou the Continent of Europe, by 
the indefatigable efforts of the aposiate Jew, Spine sa, who, soaring 
into the highest regions of human ecieil ance, denied even the exist- 
ence of God, such as the Script ures describe Tin n; confounding him 
incessantly with the me terial u niverse, and ascribing to him no attributes 
O& powers but such as are. not voluntarily,’ but necessarily, exerted, 
To a man who could so speak of the Deity, the supermtendance of a 


Wise and beneficeut providence would, naturally énough, appear chi- 


merical ; and a future state of rewards and ase ishments, dantasucal and 
superstitious. His sophistry, however, is exeresed, with equal inge- 
- huity and industry, in she vain attempt to recon ait the most glarmg 
eohtradictions, to prove that his system 18 bh NV ho means hostie to Reli- 
gion and virtue, nor vet to Christianity itself, though it denies all its 
fundame: ntal dk: ctrines ! Mr. Van Mulderi’s observations on the pro- 
ductions and the characters of these three great txpostors, as they have 
Memphatically called, are eminently jnst. 
The author has taken for the text of his Penth Sermon, the follow- 
ing Words of the Apostle ——“ But evil men and seducers shall wax 
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worse and worse, deceiving and being deceived.” Words peculiarly. 


adapted to.the rapid progress of Infidelity in the Eighteenth Centtungs 
which gave birth to a Blount, a Toland, a Shaftesbury, a Collins, a 
Woolston, a Tindall, a Morgan, a Chubb, a Bolingbroke, cin multis 
aliis cjusdem generis. Of these perverters of the faith, and their licen. 


tious associates, who were absurdly denominated Free- thinkers, Mr. 


VY. Mildert most truly observes, the term is most grossly misa 


plied, “ if understood to denote a freedom from p: artiality and pre.’ 


judice, since none, perhaps, ever proved themselves more s slavishly ad. 
dicted to a few favourite leaders, whom they suffered entirely to 


boodwivk their understandings, and to lead them, almost without in- 


quiry or consideration, into the depths of error and delusion.” These 
self-sufficient voraries of Infidelity, who continued to enlist the capri- 
cious goddess Fushion ou their side, did incredible mischief, in de. 
bauc ching the minds of the rising generation, both at home and abroad, 
And w hei they returned from the field, other champions of still ¢reater 
abilities stood forward in support of the same impious cause. The au 
thor’s account of Hume and of his works, is too interesting to be 
omitted here, 


‘¢ After the Jabours of most of the above-mentioned Infidels had ceased, 
and their authors had been called away, to give an account of them, ata 
more dreadful tribunal than that of human opinion; there aros- a wor. 
thy successor to them in their undertaking; one of the most subtle and 
dangerous opponents, that Christianity ever met with in this country. 
This was the admired Historian, [Zume ; whose ambition to excel like. 
wise as a. Philosopher, led him to Metaphysical researches, which he pro- 
secuted with extraordinary assiduity, and applied, with most mischievous 
effect, to his designs against Revealed Religion. 

Ss. Great was the admiration of Metaphysical learning early in the last 
Century: and so highly was it esteemed even by the friends of Kevelation, 
as well as by its enemies, that few controversics were maintained, without 
an ostentatious display on either side, of proficiency in this braneh of 
Science ;—of Science * falsely so called,’ wher applied to the subject af 
Religion, since it is incompetent to lead us to auy of its fundamental 
truths, and seoms more likely to ¢ engender strifes and doubtful disputas 
tions,’ than to advance the cause of truth. Iience, we are the less sure 
prized that Infidels should eagerly resort to it, as one of the readiest and 
most conveni¢nt weapons for the warfare in which they are engaged. 
That Lume was no inconsiderable adept in this species of polemics, will 
appear from a brief analysis of his principles and opinions. It will ‘also 
be equally evident, that, in his rage for Scepticism, he sets at defiance prin 
ciples the most firmly established, and most universally receis ed. 

‘¢ In his enquirics into the nature of that species of Evidence, by whieh 
matters of fact are to be proved, this Author denics that any certain ine 
ference can be drawn from the connection between cause and effect. At 
cordingly he labours to overthrow the argument for the existence of 
Gov, from ihe frame of the Universe. He endeavours also to prove, 
that no conclusive argument can justly be drawn from experience. He 


further asserts, that we can have no certainty of the truth of any thing; 
ules 
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unless we are able to explain the manner of it, or how it is: and in argu. 
ing against Miracles, he insists that there is an inviolable uniformity in 
‘gatare, such as never is, and never can be, broken. Another of his fa- 
yourite positions is, that we cannot reasonably conclude any thing re- 

ecting the Divine power or wisdom, in the formation of the Universe, 


pecause the subject lies entirely beyond the reach of human experience ; 


gad that Creation being a singular effect, we cannot infer its cause, i. e. 
jo other words, we cannot infer that it had a Creator. With respect to a 
ure state, he denies (with Bolingbroke) that’ we have any such evi- 
dence of the Divine attributes, as can lead us to expect it, much less to 
ct any other rewards or punishments than what this life affords: in. 


_ the establishment of which point, he insists that we ought not to ascribe 


tothe Supreme Being any attribute or perfection, unless we see it fully 
exerted in this preseat world, without any appearance of disorder or ir- 
regularity. Miracles, he endeavours to demonstrate, are incapable of be- 


ing proved by any evidence whatsoever. Experience he, in this instance, 


assumes to be the only proper guide in matters of fact, though, according 
to his reasoning here and elsewhere, he regards experience itself as delu- 
sive. The course of nature, he observes. is uniform; therefore there is 
anuntform experience against miracles, and, consequently,a full and entire 
proof of their falsehood. With regard to haman testimony, he argues, 
that when it is produced in attestation of a miracle, it is contrary to our 
experience of the course of nature, and therefore creates a contest of two 
opposite experiences, or proof against proof; of which the one destroys 
the other, supposing both to be equal; or of which, if unequal, the strong- 


 eétmust prevail. But as there is wriform experience against a miracle, there 
 isfall and direct proof against its existence ; and consequently, no man 


can believe it, without renouncing his understanding. He allows, how- 


ever, that we have nothing to oppose to such a cloud of witnesses, as have 


attested the miraclee of the Gospel, except the absolute émpossibility, or 


| (which he regards as the same thing) the miraculous nature of the event. 


Next, he endea: ours to prove, that, in point of fact, there never was a 


Miraculous event, in any history, established upon evidence deserving of 
¢redit. He argues, that, considering the proneness of mankind to be'ieve 
Wonders, we ought to reject them even without examination ; that the ac- 
' tounts of them abound most among barbarous and iguorant nations ; 


and that opposite miracles are said to have been wrougtit in support of 
different Keligions, so as to destroy one another. He also narrates several 
Actitious miracies, in order to discredit realjones. But in all this, it may 
De remarked, the author seems to admit, that if miracles were accom. 
panied with their proper proofs, they might rationally be believed ; not- 


 Withstanding his former position, that no tes(imony whatever can render 
— them credible; which position, if it were valid. would render all farther 
—@gument supertiuous. Lest, however, this favourite argument should 
» fail of producing conviction, he has accumulated many trite and often. 
| tefuted objections respecting the characters and conduct of the Apostles; 
itinuating, that to be venerated as Prophets and ivspired Messengers of 


> Was a great temptation to imposture; that the Gospel, in tts ia- 
fancy, was disregarded by the wise aud learned ; that afterwards the re- 
fords necessary to disprove it, were either Jost or destroyed ; and that its 
preachers were men of no credit nor respectability. After various insig- 
nificant 
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nificant observations on.the credulity of mankind, and the prevalence of 
false Religions in the world, he proceeds to cavil at the morality of the 
Grospel, scandalously traducing it, as having a tendency to stupify the 
understanding, to harden the heart, and to sour the tempé srs of mankind, 

‘* Strang ely incoherent and absurd as this $ystem appears, it served fg 
procure forits author an extensive, though disgraceful, reputat tion, both here 
and in. oreign countries. Its very obscurity, perhaps, contributed to in. 
crease its reputation among the vain and ignorant: and many, . is probable, 
not only gave the author credit for extraords inary discernment, but impli. 
citly adopted his opinions, from being as little « able to w: nie oy ia nad his ar. 
guments, as to refute them. Happily , however, for the interests of: true 
Philosophy, Morals; and Religion, his sophistry was fully exposed, and 
treated with the censure and ridicule which tt deserved, by men of admira. 
ble talents, who furnished an effectual antidote to the poison he so insidi. 
ously administered.” 


But it was reserved for a hicher name than that of [/wme to plead 
the canse of Infidelity, on the Continent, as well by ¢ pile as by pre- 
cept; and, strange to say, Europe, in the Eig hiteenth Century, had her 


Julian. 

‘¢ But that which principally contributed to the dissemination of Inf. 
del principles throughout Kurope, during the last Century, was the avowed 
patronage and active assistance. of the most distinguished Prince of his 
age, Fxevraic the Second, King ef Prussia; whose exertions, together 
with those of the most celebrated french Philosophers of his time, for the 


express -purpose of overthrowmg Christianity, have been so fully de 


veloped in publications of recent date *, that it is unnecessary to detail 
the prools of them at large. . Sufficient evidence indecd might be pro 
duced, from the posthumous works and correspondence of Frederic him. 
self, that a systematic conspiracy of this kind was carricd on under his 
auspices in almost every State in Europe. Like the Emperor Julian, this 
Vain, ambitious, and artful -rince, conceived an early hatred to the Gow 
pel, wrought into his mind by an unhappy intercourse with unprineipled 
Sophists, who availed themselves of the indiscipline and the mexperienct 
of his youth, to instil into him sentiments the most protiigate and licentiomss ; 
Like Julian also, in his moreadvanced years, he becaine desirous of converte 
ing the whole civilized world into a seminary of Infidelity ; with this only 
difference, that, instead of introducing the follies and fopperies of Pagame 
ism, his aim was to substitute for ( hr istianity a dreary system of Atheism 
or of a Deism so nearly approaching Atheism, as to afford no b 

prospect to its deluded followers. i ur this purpose, the Pinlosophig 

Secicties, m most of the European States, were pat under the sx erintthe 
dence of men deeply infected with what was dignified by the appellation 
of Philosophical! Unbelief. Correspondenee was kept up hetween these 
Soeicties, and between individuals embarked in this great undertakings 
however’ remote from each other. Literary journals were carried 0) 
with the intent of giving celebrity. and circulation to those works only; 


which should bear the marks of the Infidel Beast in their foreheads ; and 
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* ¢¢ Abbé Barruel’s History of Jacobinism, and Robison’s Proofs of 
a Conspiracy against all Religions. 
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igstifle in the birth, if possible, every production hostile to, thetr design. 

Statesmen aiid Courtiers were also busied in obtaining the favour and en- 

. guragement of their respective Sovereigns towards the au¥bi itious and as. 

Bide Philosophists of the age; so that scarcely ade ‘partme nt of any im- 

ce was filled, but by them, or their weak and servile dependents. 

. us did they endeavour to compel religion to hide itself as a thing of 

nought, ‘ a despised and broken Idol,’ fit only for the veneration of the 
literate and the vulgar.”’ 


In the Eleventh Sermon, from 2 Peter, ni, 3,—* There shall come, 
. 2 wathe last days, scoffers wathing after their own lasts,” the author 


| BP proceeds to mark the causes aud promoters of Lafidelity, | in the latter 
|B part of the last Century ; which, in lis opmion, produced more Scor- 
. BP yeRs, properly so called, than any preceding period. He thea 
briefly adverts to the means employed by the French Philosophists for 
| the eradication of every religious aud moral principle from the ininds 
} Gall classes ef people ; closing the disgusting view with the follow- 


' ng (a: st Wenig shi to that scene O f proiligacy and of horror. 


¢ It was another most pernicious object of this formidable confederacy, 
* # tocorrapt the Female Sex, and to re rg on them active promoters of. lofi. 
| delity. Well knowing the influenee of Female conduct upon ithe mann rs, 
gntiments, and pripciples of mankind, it was (he endeaygur of these 
Séthildren of Hell,” to pervert the greatest Diessiag which God hath 
'. @ bestowed on man,.in this lower world, into his greatest curse and misery. 


Instead of adorning herself ‘ with shamefacedness and sobriety,’ (1'Tim, iii 
#) and with that ‘ ornament of a meck “3 quiet spirit, which is in thy 









: sight of God of great price,’ (1 Pet. ti. ved Woman was taugist by these 
Sophisters, to become the agent of cunning, strife, cis} tation, voluptns 
) ousness, and rebellion a against God and Man. Joo successful were t in 
gaining over many of these as coad}t itors in their cause: the eliect bf 
| = Whose jufluence is but too evident in the records of modern times s—~N2yy 
| Baill but too severely feit, in our own as well zs in other countries, 
PR All ranks and descriptions of persons being thus prepared and fitted, 
) § Bevery species of iniquity and delusion, for the designs of their execrable 
| a@ers, we inay cease to be astonished at the tremendous catastrophe 
Which ensued. The French revolution (dreadful as it must be deemed, 
Bevery one who retains a sentiment of religion or hu: nit y) is but the 
% tical Commentary on the pernicious principles in v ic ch it originated. 
! : these, t the destruction of the Alt&r, of the Vhrone, and of Society it. 
WH, is So cle: arly to be ascribed, that it is a vain attempt to trace it to any 
| source. ‘Outrage upon outrage, horror upon horror, falsehood 
won falsehood ; the annihilation of truth, order, justice, decency, and 
anity; were the bitter fruits of that Apostacy and Blasphemy, to 
| Mseminate which had been the unceasing object of the professed Adorers 
| pe Liberty and Reason.” 
| ‘Mr. Van Mildert then turns from the French Revolution to some 


OFits most ardent admirers in this « ii 





“op mp, 
Foremost in the ranks. appeared the authors of ‘ the Age of Req- 
son,? 
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son,” and of the ‘ Enquiry into Political Justice; works now sinking fag J; 
(it is to be hoped) into oblivion. and consigned to just exccration, by it 
-every friend of Truth and Social Order. ‘Their effects, however, @ 9 
thousands of wezk, ignorant, and corrupt minds, can never be sufficient ep 
deplored: and when we recollect the inde‘atigable zeal and industry, wih) ee 
which the former of these wo ks was circulated among the very dregs | 
the populace, (by whom it was devoured with an avidity which bespoke z 
the innate depravity of their minds, ) it is impossible not to tremble, eve a 





now, at the consequences which have ensued, and which may yet ensue, 
from so deep-rooted and wide-spreading an evil. Every year’s experience 
brings us, indeed, fresh proofs of the baleful influence of these and othe — a 
productions of Scoffers at Religion: and although they may not have ef. : 
fected so general and avowed an Apostacy from the Faith, as was intend. f wn 
ed yet it cannot be denied that a very general ¢aint appears to have been F i 
given to the morals of the community at large, and of the lower ordersin F 
particular, by the dissemination of what have been termed J acobinical i. 
principles ; principles compounded ofa hatred to God, and of hostility for 
all Institutions, politica] or religious, which tend to restrain the destructive wi 
passions and propensities of mankind. ‘Thus it appears that even this fs ha 
voured Country, in possession of the purest Faith and the mildest Govern. ok 
nent, that ever nation was blessed with, has not been without its ** gene J 64 
raiion of vipers,”” who have made it the laboor of their lives to forward 
the diabolical design of man’s temporal and eternal destruction.” 


Unfortunately this “ generation” is not yet extinguished ; and their 
cause has been materially assisted by heretics, schismatics, and rational 
behevers; all of whom have had a particular predilection for the wnit- 
ings of the Socinians, aud especially of those of their great leader, Dr 
Priestley. 

“¢ It is also deserving of remark; that Infidels have generally shown 4 
peculiar tenderness towards another well-known Sect, (the followers of 
George I*ox,) distinguished not only by'their own fanatical pretensions 
to Inspiration, than which nothing can tend more to bring the ¢rug ln 
spiration of the Scriptures into contempt, ) but also by’their absolute rm 
jection of the Christian Sacraments and the Christian Priesthood; whith 
being (as the enemies of our Faith are well aware) essential to the pre 
servition of the Gospel, it is no wonder that they are inclined to haila 
brethren, those who treat them with irreverence and neglect.” 








Men who so mutilate the doctrines of Christianity, by robbingit 
some of its greatest essentials, may be truly said to serve its enemies 
But these pessive servants of Infidelity rendered it much less servicethat 
ity active Friend, Dr. Geddes, a minister of the Romish church. 


‘¢ Of those, who, professing the Faith, have yet laboured to dot 
most essential injury, and whom charity itself can hardly exculpate frm 
the charge of wi(fudly endeavouring to bring it into contempt, none, pe 
haps, appears in a more disgraceful light, than a distinguished Divine © | 
the Romish Church, (Dr. Geddes,) patronized, in this Country, by som 
persons little aware of his designs. This Writcr applied the whole 
weight of his learning and taleuts to au artful attack upon the Divine a 
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ority of the Scriptures. Through the medium of a new Translation of 
HI be bi. he sfrives to show, that these Scriptures are entitled to no other 
a respect or veneration than what is due to them, as curious remains of an- 
guity. ‘I’o impress this persuasion upon his readers, he has recourse 
the most bitter satire and mdicule; endeavouring to exhibit them as 
rly unworthy of being considered as the word of God. ‘Trite infidel 
objections, gleaned from various sources, are plentifully interspersed ; 
and, under a show of more satisfactorily illustr ating the Sacred Code, and 
Emeonciling it to the prejudices of Philosoptical Unbelievers, (a favourite 
logy, or a pty sible pretext, with many, for r ndering ‘the word of 
God subservient to human opinions, ) the most unwarrantable liberties are 
Br cu with the Text, evidently for the purpose of misrepresenting some of 
iT the most important facts and doctrines of Holy Writ. Itis difficult to 
ca | enecive a more artful mode than this of assailing its Divine authority : 
‘ d had the Writer lived to compleat his design, it is impossible to say 
ie much Revealed Religion might have suffered. But, happily, his ef- 










OT forts (hichly as they have been extolled, by Critics of similar principles 
We Tt with his own) have not obtained a ve ry extensive circulation; and as it 
eT has pleased God to remove him, before his labours were nearly com. 
" pleated, we may trust that not all the unmerited commendations of his a 
4 fdel encomiasts, wil! be able to rescue his work from speedy oblivion.’ 

We may congratulate ourselves, on having endeavoured to counter- 
it J act the pernic ious effect of the unprincipled efforts of the schismatical 





critics to give circulation and currency to the mischievous priuciples of 
this Romish Pricst, who was patronized by one of the richest laymen 
of that persuasion ; but whose writings, we had hoped, would have 
been ably answered by Mr. Joseph Berrington, Dr. 4 hluer, or some 
other of the able writers among the Romish Divines, in this country, 
who cannot suffer the sacred authority of the Scriptures to be attacked, 
Pwithout exposing the very foundations of their own faith to de- 
struction. 

In his Twelfth Discourse, the author. briefly recanitulates the sub- 
“stance of his preceding arguments, demonsirates tne importance of si- 
‘milar inquiries, and concludés with solemn warn Ings of surroundug 
dangers, and with Impressive admonitions to oppose the tempter with 
_ piety and zeal. With one extract from tha part of | the Sermon, which 

_ relates to the wse of such discussions, where the subject is most ably 
"treated, we shall close our account of the J%rst volume of these va- 
~ Inable Lectures. 


* But, what cit may be asked) is the practical use to be made of this 
‘View of Infidelity 2 or how can it promote the cause of True Religion, 
thus to represent it as the object of‘continual opposition and hatred ? 
Nay, does not such a erent of the powerful influence of the Evil 
Spirit, and of the success of his agents in counteracting Grod’s gracious 
purposes, rather tend to countenance the impious Manic hean notion of 
two Opposite principles, good and evil, by whom the world is distracted ? 
it not, at least, give encouragemest to Unbelievers, to beast of the 
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effect of their endeavours, and to despise the Faith as not sufficiently wg, 
grounded to command the assent and veneration of mankind? , 

“¢ To these questions, some brief reply may be deemed necessary, 

‘¢ First, then, with respect to the practical use of such a view of Ing 
dclity, it may be observed, that the very existence of the Gospel, at thy 
advanced age of the world, after such continued hostility, such a combing 
tion of efforts to destroy it, affords a strong presumptive proof of its Diving 
Origin. Itseems incredible, that.a system so much at unity in itself, shoulj 
hate been successfully carried on, under the Patriarchal, Mosaic, apg 
Christian Dispensations, notwithstanding the repeated attacks that wey 


made upon it, in every age, by Apostates and Unbelievers, unless ith} 


been supported by aid from above. 


‘¢ This argument, from the peculiar antaquity and uninterrupted conti. § 


nrance of the Christian scheme, is (as we shall hereafter have -occasiog 
more fully to show) of irresistible force. No other instance of the king 
can be produced. No other Religion has pretensions so ancient, hasa 
genealogy (if we may so call it) transmitted in so clear and unbrokena 
line, as that for which we contend. Paganism could not trace back ity 
origin to so remote a date: and Paganism has been for ages destroyed, 
Judaism yields to it in antiquity; and has long since lost its distinctive 
claims to Divine authority. Mahometanism is a religion of yesterday, 
compared with either of these, and has*subsisted only by the power of 
the Sword, or the implicit credulity of its followers. Philosophical- Un 
belief, to whatever antiquity itt may pretend, can boast of no priority to 
Revealed Religion, by its opposition to which it is chiefly distinguished; 
having no clearly-defined or authoritative system of its own. The Gos 
pel alone had its birth in the first age of man ;-hath in some mode or other, 
been ever since preserved to him, for his light and consolation; hath at 
no one period of time left itself without witness of its power and truth; 
and still’ rears its head, dauntless and confident ef victory, though 
‘ pi-rced through with many sorrows,’ and, like its Divine Authog, $ des 
pised and rejected’ of multitudes, to whom it holds out the gracious offer 
of pardon and salvation. 
‘+ But farther; in the very opposition which has been made to the Gos 
pel we behold a striking fulfilment of many Scripture Prophecies. Fort. 
most among these, stands the very remarkable prediction, accompanying 


the first promise of the Redeemer; which has this peculiar importamed 


attached to it, that its accomplishment is continually going on, thr 

all ages of the world. Jn after times, many prophecies relating to te 
posterity of Ham, and the descendants of Ishmael; to the overthrow of 
Babylon, Tyre, and Egypt; to the calamitous dispersion of the Jews 
and the destruction of Jerusalem; bore a manifest reference to the iddla- 
tries and apostacies of the respective nations to whom they were applied, 
aud received their accomplishment in events which were brought upon 
those nations, as just judgments of God, for their departure from his Faith 
and Worship. Jn the New Testament also, and in the Prophet Daniel 
are Prophecies descriptive of Antichrist, in the latter times. More pat 
ticularly in the Apocalypse, are predicted the rise, growth, and downfall 
of the Papal and Mahométan powers, and (according to some interpre 
ters of eminence) not a few remarkable characteristics of the Atheistical 
lufidelity of the present age. ‘Ihe developement.of any of these or ap 
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} offlistory must tend to confirm our belief in Holy Writ, and strengthen 
"| the proofs of its.Divine authority. Weare hereby enabled to produce a 


i wing evidence for the truth of Revelation, drawn from facts, to which 
| gilflistory bears record. 
;  &Atis also deserving of remark, (as giving additional force to this 
particular species of evidence in favour of Christianity, ) that in every dif 
HT ferent kind of Apostacy or Infidelity, we may perceive some appropriate; 
*} character, which marks its connection with that particular Dispensation 
éf Revealed. Religion, under which it took place. Hencevit is that coun. 
ferfeit Religion bears testimony to the True. Paganism throws light on 
" the Patriarchal and Jewish institutions. _Mahometanism attests the au- 
| thority of Moses and of Christ. Infidel Philosophy, when it aspires to 
4. | istract us in ‘Theological subjects, betrays its obligations to the Sacred 
‘on | Oracles of God, for whatever it can produce that bears the semblante of 
ud Truth; insomuch, that the difference between the various systems of what 
i iscalled Natural Theology, before and since the coming of Christ, is evi- 
iy dently the difference between a knowledge of Divine Truths derived from 
its | am obscured tradition, or an imperfect’ acquaintance with the Jewish 
oj, | Scriptures, and that more full and accurate.knowledge of them, which 
ine |- has Since been. spread among mankind iby’ the publication of the Gospel. 
ay “ This might be further illustrated, by considering the periods of time: 
of atwhich the several systems of. False Religion haye appeared; and by 
Th. showing how inexplicable and unaccountable they woald be, were we to 
a invert or misplace the order of their appearance. What, for instance, 


a: could bé more inconceivable, than, that such a system as the ancient Pa- 
4, | ganésm, should’spring up anew, and prevail, in the present day, in.any. 
mation upon earth? And why so, but because it is inconceivable, that any _ 
sich system should be constructed, without materials wherewith to frame 
it Similar to those which the Heathens of old borrowed from Patriarchal 
am Jewish rites? What progress, again, can we suppose that the Re- 
ligion‘of Mahomet would have made, had it come forth’in the zenith of’ 
Grecian ‘or Roman Power? or how would it now adapt itself, as a new 
ystem, to the state of civilization and knowledge in ‘Christian coun- 
ties? Precisely at the time when it arose, and at that time only, was it 
alculated to succeed, from a concurrence of events, political and religious, 
farourable in all respects to the views of its Founders. In like manner,, 
{itmight not be difficult to show, that, in all ages of the world, the pro-: 
fessive variations in error,and: falsehood have run parallel with the pro- 
fiessive state of Trae Religion; so as clearly to indicate the constant 
tion of a Deceiving Spirit, prosecuting one invariable parpose, that 
frustrating God’s gracious designs towards fallen man, and under every 
Dipensation of ‘the Divine Will, suggesting new modes of delusion, ac- 
tring to the peculiar circumstances and condition of mankind.” 





(To be continued.) 
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| and of Exports and. Imports, &c. &c. &c. Printed by Order of the 
Society of Ship-owners of Great Britain. 8vo. Pr. 480.” igs, 
Stockdale. 1807. 


Z THIS Volume is, with the greatest propriety, dedicated to Lord 
Sheffield, a nobleman who has made the Trade and Navigation of the 
Country the objects of his particular attention ; and who, from having ac. 
quired a full knowledge of their nature and importance, has suffered no 
opportunity of promoting their interests to escape him. If the admoni- 
tions of this sage monitor had been duly attended to, the Ship-owner 
would not havé had to,lament those evils, which the rash hand of in 
novation has inflicted, and which they now haye so much reason to de- 
pete: During the whole progress, of the discussions on the American 

tercourse Bil, we. warned Ministers of the curse which they ‘were 
about.to entail on their country;. we called upon Parliament most 
earnestly, to refer to the wise conduct of their ancestors, to make that 
their polarstar; and not to shake the foundation-stone of England's 
wealth, greatness, and independence. But they were deaf to admou- 
tion, and ‘callous to advice; with the most pertinacious adherence to 
their own pre-conceived opinions, and to the mode of action which they } yg 
had chalked out for themselves; they utterly disregarded arguments by 
the most powerful, and which carried irresistible conviction to the, 
mind of every impartial man, who heard or who read them, . The 
facts and deductions of the author of War in Disguise, of Lord Sheffield, | w; 
of Mr. Alley,‘and others, were such as. could not possibly be confuted; | ¢ai 
and so far Ministers acted wisely, for they did not attempt to confute } Gi 
them, But, confident in the nwmber of their parliamentary supporters, | to 
they Hurried the bill, with indecent precipitation, and without allowing | wi 
time for that, investigation which the serious importance of the subject. | 
most imperatively required, through both houses, and passed it:intoa | of 
law.. Indeed their whole conduct, in.respect of the United States | * 


SSSTSsSTesBPSeSETa wes 


of America, has been marked with the most abject servility, as well as : 
hy an unwarrantable neglect of the best interests of their country. | rs 


ff While, by this most impolitic law, they enabled the Americans toa [| y 
tend their carrymg trade at the expense of his Majesty’s subjects, the 
American legislature passed an act to prohibit the importation of Bae | o¢ 
tish Goods; an act, which at any other period would have been col | 4 
sidered, and justly too, as a declaration of war. Instead of resenting N 
this unparallelled measure, the ministers appointed persons to meg | © 





ciate with the American envoys a new treaty ; not even requiring, a | te 
necessary preliminary, the immediate repeal of the hostile act; a m 
who were these persons so. appointed? The very men who brought st 
and seconded the Intercourse-bill; and who, in all the argument ti 
which they condescended to use on the subject, arguments at direct 
variance with the recorded sentiments of one of the parties, had showt tl 
a disposition to make every possible concession to America, . In short, : 
through the whole of this disgraceful business, Ministers scemed to la t 
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hour under some dreadful infatuation, which rendered them deaf, not 
anly to the most obvious dictates of a wise policy, but even to the plain- 
est priciples of self-preservation. 

9 the reports and papers which are given in-this useful and inter- 
nd ¥ esting Collection, a sensible and well-written Introduction is prefixed ; 
he } the author of which truly remarks, that ghe Reports drawn up by the 
> | Karl of Liverpool aftord the fullest confirmation of the justice of the 
No | aguments used by the Ship-owners, in opposition to the Intercourse- 
M- | pill; which arg. nents, indeed, were further confirmed by his Majesty’s 
t§ | Ministers themselves, who adinitted, last summer, that the mother- 
- | country and its dependencies were adequate to all the necessary sup- 
le» plies for the Colonies, in British ships, in time of peace. An appro- 
an | priate extract is given, from a masterly production of that “ learned 
fe § ond clegant writer,’ Mr. Reeves, who places the vital importance of 
st | our Navigation laws in that clear and strong point of view, in which 
fat | he places every subject which he. undertakes to discuss. Still, how- 
$ | yer, the most impolitic suspensions of those admirable laws have oc~ 
l- | casionally taken place, and have, from time to time, formed the sub- 
to | ject of well-grounded complaint ; but never, till the present moment, 
‘Y | was an attempt made to systematize such suspensions, and to sauction 
tS | by one law the bréach of another. 


e “ The Act of the 23d George 3, c. 39, was for a limited period, and 
l, | was then tolerated only from the peculiar situation in which Great Bri. 
+ | tain was placed by the final separation of the American States from 
le 6 Great Britain by the Peace then concluded. It will appear, by reference 
3 | tothe Reports of the Board of ‘Trade in 1733 and 1791, that the samé 
g with the continuations were intended, as a femporary expedient, not 
t | Warranted even by the then actual situation of the Navigation and ‘Trace 
, | ofthe Mother Country; that Act therefore could not iairly be adduced 
$ asan authority for the enormous oe ry of the suspending powers by 
. the Intercourse Bill of last Session, which was to authorize the King and 
his Successors, with the advice of his and their Privy Council, to suspend, 
during the present or any future War, all the provisions of the det of 
Navigation in the British settlements in the West Indies and South Awe. 


rica, both as to exports and imports; which in effect places the whole 
: of the Colonial trade, in all its branches, in the hands of the King’s Mi- 
histers, and thereby renders the Shipping and Mercantile interests of the 
+ | Nation entirely dependant on the will and pleasure of the officers of the 


Crown. On that, as well as on constitutional grounds, the B.llappéared 
to the Ship-owners to be highly objectionable, they therefore felt no com: 
| mon degree of surprize, that, in so early a peridd of fhe7r Administration, 
: such rapid strides should have been made towards narroxing the legislgs 
: tive functions of Parliament. Indeed the Bill was trey described by 
some of the friends of the’present Ministers, to be an attcmpt tu increase 
the power of the Privy Council, although the ostensible and avowed obs 
ject of it was alledged tg be merely for the purpose of seéuring at all 
times a regular, steady, and cheap supply of provisions and ‘lumber for 
the inhabitants of the British West India Ielands. ‘The’ various classes 
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of petitioners against the Bill, with a degree of moderation highly com, 
mendable at all times, but especially under the present critical and alapy, 
ing situation of the Navigation and ‘Trade of the Empire, urged the negg. 
sity of an inquiry on the subject before a Committee of the House g 
Commons; but‘all their entreaties in that respect were unavailing ; ang 
the promoters of that ruinous measure denicd to them that; which hal 
hitherto, in all other branches. of Trade, been considered a matter 
course, if not of Right, namely, the appointment. of a Committee to in, 
quire into the nature and true merits-of their respective cases.”? 


Such is the attenti6n which Whigs in power pay to those RiGuts 
about which they are so clamorous when out of power! ‘The conse. 
quence of the suspensions of the. Navigation act has been a rapid de. 
crease of the quantity and value of British ,shippimg ; and all the ships 
formerly employed in the circuitous trade from England to America, 
and thence to the West Indies, have been entirely driven out of it; and 
the trade is now monopolized by neutrals ! 


‘¢ On a firm reliance that the maritime principles of the country, es. 
tablished by the Act of Navigation, would always be re/igiously adhered 
to, the great body of BritishShip-owners embarked their property ; the 
Srequent relaxations of the provisions of that statute have been considered 
as so many instances of violated faith, that it may be difficult to persuade 
them such impolitic and temporary expedients will not again be resorted 
to, so as to induce them extensively again to venture their Capitals in such 
hazardous property: it is, in truth, of the utmost consequence to persons 
in trade, independent of the common contingencies attached to it, that le. 
gislative regulations on the subject should be permanent, and not tempo. 
rary or fluctuating, otherwise no person can with prudence enter into it 
with a rational prospect of success, which result ought always to be held 
out to him as an inducement to risk his money, not only with respect to 
his individual advantage,’ but also to the ultimate general benefit which 


the country must derive from its ‘Trade and Commerce when prosperously~ 


carried on. 

‘¢ The alarm which has justly gone forth, excited by the Sentiments 
of his Majesty’s present Ministers, expressed in the course of the debates 
on the American Intercourse Bill, cannot be wondered at, especially we 
der the Circumstances in which the Ship-owners of Great Britain, 
and the Merchants trading to and residing in the British American Colo- 


nies, are now placed, from the injurious consequences which they have ° 


felt under the relaxations of the Navigation Laws : It would therefore be 
the extreme of injustice to impute.to the Ship-owners party motives, 
which every one of them was utterly a stranger in the cause for which 
they contended ; they, felt that the question involved not only their pare 
ticular interest, but the future existence of the Maritime Power of Great 
Britain. The only possible ground, indeed, on which such motives could 
be suspected, would not be discreditable to them, namely, that the .tale 
Administration had given the strongest assurances of an intention fo Com 
Jine the suspensions of the provisions of the Navigation Act as to Europe, 
to the transit of those articles necessary in our Manufactures which can 


only be procured from the Enemies’ Countries, and considerably to n> 
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fo the deviations from the Rule of 1756, as to the Colonies of the 
Enemy: : 


at under these circumstances, the Ship-owners should be alarmed, 
is uch Jess wonderful, than that the alarm should not extend to. all’ 
ersous Who have the interest of their country at heart. ‘Twenty years 
qg0, all arguments in defence of our Navigation laws, and in support 
ofa rigid adherence to them, would have been regarded as superfluous ; 
they would have been considered in the light of a laboured ‘attempt to 
prove a self-evident proposition, And the author of the American In- 
tercourse bill would have been the first so to consider them. But, 
fempora mutantur, et zos mutamur in illis! ‘The Shipping interest 
made repeated applications to Mr. Addington, during his administra- 
tion, on this subject ; but they were treated with neglect by that sa- 
ent statesman, who only adopted CONCESSION as the principle of 
his conduct with the exemies ef the country, and observed a different rule 
with her friends. In truth, Mr. Addington was influenced by one or 
two of the same advisers who influence Lord Henry Petty, and whose 
notions of Colonial Policy are somewhat like Dr. Last’s notions of 
curing the tooth-ache. | 


“ The Shipping interest was thus circumstanced on Mr. PITT's re- 
tun to Power, in the Summer of 1804. ‘The Ship-owners in London 
and at the Out Ports then lost no time in renewing their applications for 
Relief, and several interviews took place; after which the expectation 
was held out, which has already been alluded to, with respect to the Eu- 
ropean and Colonial ‘Trade: very little doubt indeed could be entertained 
of such an intention on the part of the then Administration, as Mr. PITT 
expressed HIS CONVICTION of the necessity of some alteration being 
gradually made in the Relaxations which had taken place in the Naviga- 


} tion and Colonial system of Great Britain. ‘The Ship-owners had indeed 


grounds for confidence in that intention, from the measures * actually 
taken by the ¢hen Ministers, on the recommendation from the Committee 
for Trade, for confining, as far as circumstances would immediately per- 
nit, to British Bottoms the whole of the Colonial Trade, and of reclaiming 
that most salutary principle, that all Suppdies, from whatever country they 
ame, should be conveyed to the West India Settlements in British Ships, 
swellas from HIS AVOWED INTENTION to except the bringing 
brandies + and other spirits from the general importation in Neutral 
Vessels direct from Enemies’ Countries, which would not only have ma- 
terially relieved the British West India Planters, but have considerably 





‘* “ See Earl Camden’s Letters, in September 1804 and January 1805, 
tothe Governors of the West India Islands, and Lord Castlereagh’s 


Uttterin September 1805, and various Minutes of the Board of Trade.” 


+ “ See a Letter on this subject, dated London, April 1806, in 
Yorke’s Political Review, Vol. i. p. 917. Also other Letters and Essays 
W that work.” : 
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benefited British Ship-owners without any loss to the revenue, which 
surely may be much more effectually secured and protected whilst Trad 
is carried on in British than in Foreign Bottoms. This acknowledg. 
ment is an act of mere Justice due to the Public Merits of the moy 
transcendant STATESMAN that ever adorned the Councils of this. 
Nation, not more conspicuous for his talents, inflexible integrity, and 
firmness, than for HIS CANDOUR in retractng HIS OWN MEA. 
SURES, when it appeared to him to be necessary to do so.” 


Had it pleased Providence to prolong the life of this genuine 
triot, the country would not now have to deplore the existence of the 
Intercourse bill, nor of the many other deviations from the wise system 
of policy pursued by our ancestors, which have marked the conduct of 
his successors. Just tributes of com uendation we also paid to’ Lord. 
Sheffield, and to Mr. Stephens, the author of that most able tract “ War 
in Disguise,” for their strenuous exertions to open the eyes of the Govern. 
ment and of the nation, to the true interests of the country ; and most 
earnestly do we hope that the efforts of all, who feel as Britons ought to 
feel, will be united to wean Ministers from their present destructive Sys- 
tem of gratuitous coycession ; and, * if possible, before it is too late, to 
impress on the public mind, the absolute necessity of endeavouring to 
prevent, by every constitutional means, the confirmation of these con- 
cessions, which it is rumoured are now unhappily contemplated.” 

One other statement advanced by the intelligeut author of this Intro- 
duction is highly important. : ee 


<¢ It will be seen by the comparative * Statement of the expenses in. 
curred iu the outfit of Ships, extracted from Accounts of actual disburse. 
ments and receipts in the vears 1780, 1795, and 1805, being periods of 
war, that Provisions of all kinds have, on an average, advanced / 84. 83,2d; 
per cent; that Materials and Stores of all kinds have advanced in like mane 


ner £122. 10s. 2d. per cent; and that Seamen’s Wages have, on an, 


average of the different classes of Seamen, advanced £39. 7s. 1d. per cent; 
whilst the Rates of Freight have, on an average, decreased £6. 10s. 4d, 
per cent t+. 

« The 


—"" 





* © Vide post, Supplement, page clxxviii. 

+ “* Vide post, ibid. page Ixvii. for a simidar statement in periods of 
peace: These, and the other Statements in the Supplement, show the Loss 
actually sustained on capital embarked in British Shippitig. Ft is with 
great concern the Ship-owners understand it is contemplated by his Mae 
jesty’s present Ministers to make the Duties on the 7Z'unnage of Shipping 
PERPETUA L, although it was expressly stated in Lord Sidmouth’s Ad: 
ministration, when first proposed, that it should be a WAR LAX, and 
cease with it: Vide post, Supplement, xci, and the Debates in Parliament 
in 1802 and 1803 : indecd, it was declared, at that time, by, the then 
Administration, to be a Tur of Experiment ; and an Assurance was even 
held out, that if the Ship-owners could prove that the Paywent of the 
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, ¥ The Society of Ship-ownets pledge themselves to substantiate these 
ents, and also the various other accounts adduced by them, in order 

show the snudequacy of the employment of British Shipping, arising 
ncipally from the increased competition of Foreign Vessels, by the 
itic admission of them into the Trade of this Country, and the ulti- 

mate depression it will produce on the naval power of Great Britain.” 


Is it thus that Lord Sidmouth performs the promises of Mr. Ad- 
dington ? Or is his Lordship merely a cipher in the present Cabinet. 
If so, he should surely disavow in his place in the house such mea- 
sures as, if he be consistent with himself, he must condemn ; indeed, 
aregard for his own character renders such a disavowal necessary. 

This volume contains a number of curious papers and documents, 
all tending to prove the rapid decrease of shipping, and the impo- 
licy of those regulations by which it has been occasioned. It appears, 

these, that from December 1802 to May 1806, including those ac- 
tually building at this last period, there were only 42 vessels of all 


- gités (of which eleven were for the King’s :service) built in the river 


Thames; and that one half of the Ship-builders did not build a 
single ship during that period. In May 1806, there were no 
Jess than seventy-seven ships broomed and for sale, in the port of 
London alone! Meanwhile the mercantile navy of the United States 
of America has increased in a wonderful degree ; and, if the same im- 

litic measures be persisted in by this country, they will nearly mo- 
nopolize the carrying trade. In short, a more dismal picture has 
seldom been exhibited to public view ! May it make a deep and salu- 
tary impression ! 

The opposite policy of the Governments of the two countries is 
fully illustrated in the following note : 


“ That the government of America is particularly attentive to its care 
rying trade, and feelingly alive to future advantages which it may derive, 
is obvious from the following passage in Mr. President Jeffer son’s ade 
dress to Congress on the 15th December, 1802 :—‘ We find in some parts 
of Europe, monopolizing discriminations, which, in the form of duties, 
tend eftectually to prohibit the carrying thither our gwn produce in our 
own vessels. From existing amities, and a spirit of justice, it is hoped that 
friend! y discussion will produce a fair and adequate reciprocity. But 
should false calculation of interest defeat our hope, it rests with the legis. 
lature to decide whether they will meet inequalities abroad with counter- 
vailing inequalities at home, or provide for the evil in any other way. 

** ¢ It is with satisfaction I Jay before you an act of the British parlia- 





Tonnage Duty was adding to their Losses, instead of taking from their 
Gains, ' the ‘I'ax should be abandoned. ‘This fact can be proved by testi- 
mony the most credible, and which must be within the Recollection of 


~many of the cinent Persons, who i aria at that time, the Shipping 


Interest.” 
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ment, anticipating this subject, so far as to authorise a mutual abolition 
of the duties and countervailing duties, permitted under the treaty of 1794, 
It shows on their part a spirit of justice and friendly accommodatio 
which it is our duty and our interest to cultivate with all nations: Whe, 
ther this will pom Be a due equality in the navigation between the tro 
countries, is a subject for your consideration.’ bs 
*¢ Itis evident from the subsequent concessions made to the government 
of the United States by Great Britain, that those in 1802 were deemed in. 
sufficient; and not finding the yielding system which pervaded Lord Sid. 
mouth’s-administration adopted by the late British government, the Non, 
importation act passed the Congress, and it is to be apprehended it has 
produced on our present ministry the effect intended: and although Lord 
Auckland and Lord Holland were only appointed commissioners to nego. 
ciate with the American ministers in September last, yet it appears from 
‘Lord Howick’s letter to the Lord-mayor, that the differences between the 
two countries have been adjusted within a period of less than four months, 


It.will of course afford great exultation and triumph to Mr. President : 


Jefferson, though he may be surprised at the facility with which the 
claims of his country have been acceded to by Great Britain, as it is evi. 
dent, by the following message to Congress, he did not expect: the diffe. 
rences between the two countries would have been so speedily adjusted, 


€¢ SPECIAL MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT TO THE CONGRESS. 


*¢ To the Senate and House of Representation of the United States of 
America, 

_© ©] have the satisfaction to inform you that the negotiation depending 
between the United States and the government of Great Britain is pro- 
ceeding in the spirit of friendship and accommodation, which promises a ree 
sult of mutual advantages. Delays, indeed, have taken place, occasioned 


- by the long illness and subsequent death of the British minister charged 


with that duty. But the commissioners appointed by that government to 
resume the negotiation show every disposition to hasten its progress ; if ts 
however a work of time, as many arrangements are necessary to place our 
Suture harmony on stable grounds. In the mean time, we find.by the com, 
munication of our plenipotentiaries, that a ¢emporary suspension of the 
act of the last session, prohibiting certain importations, would, as a mark 
of candid disposition on our part, and of confidence in the temper and 
views with which they have been met, have a happy effect on its course, 
A step so friendly would afford farther evidence that all the proceedings 
have flown from views of justice and conciliation, and that we give them 

willingly, that which may best mect corresponding dispositions. 
actin Aad to this, that the same motives which produced the postpone. 
ment of the act till the 15th November iast, are in favour of its further sus- 
pension. And as we have réason to hope that it may soon yield to ar- 
rangements.of mutual concert and convenience, justice seems to require 
that the same measures may be dealt out to the few cases which may fall 
within its short course, as to all others preceding and following it. I 
cannot, therefore, but recommend the suspension of this act for a rede 
sonable time, on considerations of justice, amity, and the public interests, 
* ¢ Dec. 3, 1806. (Signed) 6¢¢ Tuos. JErrEeRrson.’” 
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eItis clear from all these proceedings, that the Americans have 
fiterally bud/ied our — until they have rendered them per- 
fectly subservient to their views. We are happy, however, to find that 
‘the Ship-owners are resolved not to. remain passive spectators of 

ir oWn ruin, and their country’s degradation; but to petition Par- 
fament for a repeal of the American Lkerediirds bill; and if Ministers 
have really been so weak, and so forgetful of the best interests of the 
nation, as to have made still fur ther concessions to America, in the treaty 
recently signed, we trust that the Ship-owners will be joined by every 
commercial body in the United Kingdom, and by every other descrip- 
tion of men, in the adoption of all lawful means for preventing the 

jiamentary ratification of a treaty pregnant with disgrace, and full- 
fraught with the most ruimous consequences. 





—_—_ —— 





be of Leisure; or Essays and Characteristics. By George Brewer. 


Dedicated, by Permission, to Lumley St. George Skeflington, Esq. 
12mo. Pp. 352. Hatchard. 1806. 


_MR. Brewer represents himself as a man who had an early propen- 
sity to read; who has visited three quarters of the globe, and who has 
studied men and manners im different climates and countries. A better 
means of acquiring useful knowledge, and the ability to impart amuse- 
met and instruction to others, cannot easily be conceived. It is not, 
therefore, surprising, that Mr. Brewer should be an able monitor, and 
an entertaining companion, to whom a reader may listen with advan- 
fage, and with whom he m: ty pass a leisure hour, without dread of 
fatigue, and without the danger of being either offended or dis- 
gusted. 

The Essays are twenty-four in number, which, with a Fragment, 
and Six Characters, complete the volume. Of these the Essays are 
the best, and the Fragment is the worst. ‘The latter is an imitation of 
Sterne, but by no means a successful imitation. ‘The French sen- 
fences, too, with which it is interspersed, are frequently incorrect ; 
for instance, “ Je vous prie [de] men donner ;” “ vous avez [un] 
pere?” bien oblige,” is used to signify, “Tam much obliged to you; 
whereas it means “ no, thank you.” No foreigner should attempt to 
write French, without kitowing the zdiom of the lan: guage, as well as 
the literal meaning of each particular word. ! 

Many of the essays possess considerable merit; they display no 
small portion of humour, aud an ample stock of good sense and of good 
ber. The subject of the second essay 1s the propensity of man- 
ind, in every class, to rise «bove their station, forgettul of the Divine 
denunciation : « He that exalteth himself shall be abdsed.” ‘This 
Propensity has its source in vanity, and, where it 1s not carried beyond 
the limits of folly, is a fair subject for ridicule, Our author, con- 
sidering 
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sidering it im this light, determined, in search of food for trath, to 
take a trp to Margate i in the Hoy, which he thus describes: 


‘¢ T arose one fine summer’s morning in the month of July, ‘full of 
gaiety and good-humour; directed my steps to Billingsgate, went ing 
wherry on board the Margate-pacquet, and took my place among the 
other passengers. 

‘6 ‘The first object that attracted my notice in the vegsel was, natural. 


\ Jy enough, the man at the helm, whose hard inflexible features set the 


whole science of physiognomy at defiance. Next to the helmsman, in 
the place of pre-eminence, was seated a little genteel woman, reading the 
tale of Paul and Virginia; and on her right hand a corpulent dame, in 
whose round red face you might discover ignorance and happiness blended 
together to great advantage. On the opposite seat was a lady of a very 
dilicrent dese ription, who assumed an air of infinite superiority over the 


rest: she was dressed in white muslin, and seldom deigned to look at the | 


people round her; and for her, the beauty of the rising sun, and the 
delightful landscape of the Kentish hills, had no charms. She was go. 
ing to Margate to sce the fine people, and to say that she had been there, 
A thin pale-faced gentleman, with a well-powdered head, and most un. 
meaning face, was placed next her, who I afterwards found was her 
hasband. ‘The rest of the company. consisted of a young man of impor. 
tant air, dressed in a green coat and hussar boots ; a little bustling gens 
theman in black, who had his share of consequence also; anda Lieutenant 
in the navy ; who, together with a plain-dressed old man, that took ne 
notice of any body, made up the group. 

** As soon as | stepped upon deck, I made my debi, by entreating the 
lalies to take care of ¢he dines and pe” aS which caution obtained me, 
exactly what | expected, a contemptuous sneer from the boatman, anda 
broad. satirical grin from the Lieutenant. I was, however, determin 
to establish in their minds the opinion that I justly conceived they h 
formed, by saying I should go duwn stairs, for fear I should catch cold 
from the morning air. 

‘¢ At my return on deck, I seated myself next the fat lady with the 
good-humoured face, whe. by-the-by, was the only one that gave me 
the least encouragement — I told her, J] was afraid that [ should ‘be sea. 
sick, and recommended her to taste a drop of brandy, which 1 produced 
ina ‘small bottle from my pocket. I next offered the inspiring fluid to 
the lady opposite, who rejected it with a look of ineffable scorn. By 
this time, howe'er, the fat lady’s tongue went, as seamen call it, at the 


rate of eleven Knots an hour. She told me about her son Jacky, who 


was gone abroad, and who she was afraid she should never see no more; 
that she had been very bad with the rheumatise ; that it was a terrible 
thing, for that all the s/nxvers were drawn up, and that she was going fa 
Margate to bathe. My good- tempered companion then enquired the 
names of the sails, yards, and ri, zging, on ail which points I answe 

with appropriate ignorance. 1 now completed my character, by desiring 
fhe master to stop “the ship for a boat that I saw making towards us, and by 
calling a West Indiaman laying at Long Reach a se venty- four gun man 


of war. This effectually auswered my desig: n; the Lieutenant whispered 
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boatman, that I was some lubber ef a man-milliner; and asked me, 
igpiicautly, how long it was since I had last weathered the point off 
Bondestrect. ' 
- The company had now descended, to partake of the refreshment 
they had respectively provided; and here Ll was admitted by preducing 
some cold hain and chicken. I now addressed myself particularly to the 

in the white muslin, by observing, that I shouldu’t like to be a sailor; 
and that | thought it a much pleasanter thing to be serving customers be- 
hind a counter, than in a storm atsea, The counter proposition answer. 
edcompletely ; the lady shrunk like the sensitive plant, turned up her 
pose, muttered some indistinct syllables, and scornfully averted her head. 
The important gentleman in the green coat joined conversation with the 
other important gentleman in black; and my last attempt was with the 
sentimental lady, of- whom 1 inguired, whether she had ever read Jack 

e Giant Killer ? 

“& J now began to find, that I had got to low-water mark, and resolved 
ig my Own mind to turn the tide of opinion. Luckily, as soon as we 
had re-ascended the deck, an opportunity offered: the fat lady happened 
toask the name of the main-sheet, which works the main-boom, to the 

annoyance of the genteel passengers of a hoy. I answered, with an 
appearance of great sagacity, that it was the yigger-tackle. I had ins 
tended to raise myself up dy degrecs into estimation, but the yigzer-lackle 

id the business at once; the boatman gave me a leer and a wink; the 

ieutenant, after consulting my face with some attention, took me by the 


‘hand, ‘ I say, shipmate, none of your tricks upon old travellers. I say, 


what ship?’ ‘Io this 1 answered, * ‘he Merrydon of Dover, the largest 
man of war in the service. Don’t you remember that a frigate sailed into 
one of her port-holes at Torbay, and was kicked overboard by ‘Tom 
Tightfoot the boatswain, who happened at the time to be dancing a horn- 
ipe?? This joke was a good trap for applause; the Lieutenant handed 
me some bottled porter, and the boatmai honoured me with a grin of ap. 
robation. 
: & We had got some way beyond Gravesend, when I discovered a new 
character in the hoy; this was a tall thin man, ina black coat and tie 
wig, stooping over the side of the vessel, drawing up buekets of sea 
water one after another, and industriously examining the contents with a 
microscope. I thonglt this a good opportunity, and putting on a learned 
face, inquired if he was not secking tor animalculi? to which he politely 
replied, ‘ Yes ;’ and that it was a question among the learned, whether 
the luminous appearance of sea water at night was occasioned by numer- 
ous animalculi, or the viscous spawn of fish. In this conversation the 
gentleman in the plain coat joined, whom I found to be a very intelli- 


 gentman. One subject introduced another, and we discoursed succes- 


sively upon natural philosophy, ethies,..jucisprudence,: and theology ; in 
fe course of which investigation, | togk care to introduce some passages 

om the ancient authors. ‘The sentimental Jady stared with astonish- 
Ment; the consequential lady ventured a.look, but (l imagine, upon sum- 
ming up my dress, the counter, and other circumstances), relapsed into 
her former reserve: her husband, however, ventured to speak, and, upon 


by mentioning Tully, asked whether I did not mean Mu. ‘Tully, the 
cheesemonger in Carnaby-warket ? 
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6¢ We had now arrived at the Pier of Margate, when an old acquaint, 
ance came on board, and welcomed my arrival, in the’ hearing of the 
consequential lady, in the following way: ‘ My dear George, your olf 
friends Colonel Morgan and Lady Maxwell.are here; they have jast gat 
down to dinner, and we will join them.’ His servant was ordered tg 
take my trunk, and a blush of conscious shame overspread the cheek of 
the Jatly in the white muslin. By this time, I had discovered the different 
conditions in life of my fellow passengers : " 

‘¢ Mr. Vacant, a grocer near the Haymarket. 

¢¢ Mrs. Vacant, the lady in the white muslin. ° 

‘¢ Miss Williams, the sentimental lady, a teacher at a school. 

‘¢ Lieutenant Windlass, a navy officer. 

‘¢ Mrs. Pumpkin, the fat lady, a market gardener’s wife. 

¢¢- Mr. Frizzle, the important gentleman in green, a hair-dresser,, 

_€ Dr. Vitriol, the searcher for animalculi, a great naturalist, chemist, 
philosopher, and author. 

“¢¢’ The important gentleman in black, an attorney. 

“¢ The gentleman in brown, non descript. 

*¢ Being about to take my leave, Dr. Vitriol gave me a card to attend 
his ‘lectures on chemistry; the Lieutenant shook me by the hand; the 
boatman styled me, ‘ Your Honour;’ the gardener’s wife gave me a low 
courtsey; and the lady in the white muslin favonred me with a most 
graceful bow ; upon which I addressed them nearly as follows: * My 
good friends, don’t be displeased if I have amused myself a little at your 
expense. I would have you know, that wherever we travel we should 
endeavour to be pleased with one another. All have not the same en- 
dowments of mind or fortune ; but what is wanting of one quality is per- 
haps supplied by another; and reciprocal advantages and comforts are 
created from the variety of characters and conditions which Providence 
has thrown together in life. Inahoy, therefore, as well as any where 
else, we should bring forward our best talents and dispositions, be they 
what they may, like our provisions, into the common stock; there 
would then be something to please all palates; by which means we should 
make our passage pleasant, and our meeting together a feast of good. 
humour and instruction.’.”’ 


: 


Expatiating, in the twelfth Essay, on the malignity of those hbellists 
who rob a man of his fair fame: and on the value of a really good 
character, the author adverts to those fictitious characters which, m- 


happily, abound in the world. 


*¢ A good character’ is not'so'often obtained by good actions and up- 
right intentions, as from accidental circumstances, which place a man 
an advantageous position, frequently above his desert, and | ee 
beyond his expectations. Thus one who pays his debts, for his personal 
convenience only, is said to be hotest ; the gencral who obtains a victory 
by mere chance, faye or an‘admiral who gains a victory by the skill and 
gallantry of another, acting in disobedience to his orders, | is called a 
great officer; and many, from dstentatious gifts and promises, are pros 
nounced to be extremely generous; though, when unmasked, fraud would 


be conspicuous in the character of the first, ‘ignorance in the second, and 
the 
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the meanest parsimony in the last. .The world, who [which] is buta 
wor logician, bestows a bad or good character according to the report 

‘which | it receives. It is too indolent to inquire into facts, and fre- 
quently too censorious to show a willinguess to become acquainted with 
them.” 

The thirteenth and fourteenth essays, the first on a superintending 
Providence, and the last on Conversation, considered as the daughter 
of Reasoning, are very good. But we have not room for more than 
two other extracts: the first of which exhibits a very well-drawn 
character of an absent nean. 


% There is left for our contemplation a still more thoughtless, though 
not so bad a character as the last; and that is, the man whose mind is 
inundated with ideas, with good sense and nousense, business and plea- 
gure; who is always about something, and yet doing nothing; always 
going Out, and yet might as well stay at home; who is always in the 
wrong place, and always just too late. Such a one was Dick Scamper: 
Dick was one of the most pl.asant fellows living, full of wit and anec- 
dote; but he was a performer on the stage of the world who never ai- 
‘tended rehearsals, and was never perfect in his part; his vices were the 
mere effects of chance, and his virtues the impulse of the moment. Dick 
had not any one established principle but good humour; and with the help 
of that he got out of his scrapes, or did not care a fig about them. Dick 
was always in haste when there was no necessity for it, and obstivately 
deliberate when promptitude only was required; he was constantly re- 
membering that he had forgotten; innumerable were the difiiculties that 
he created for himself, and the mistakes that he made every day, from 
forgetfulness. Dick has an appointment in the city; goes to the Jerusa- 
lem coffee-house to meet a gentleman who was to be at Lioyd’s; sends an 
apology, with an appointment to meet the next day at the Jerusalem, 
and attends very punctually at Lloyd’s. Dick orders his man to be with his 
horse at Mile End Turnpike, exactly at four o’clock; quite forgets it, 
fakes the stage, discovers his mistake just as he gets a mile beyond Strat- 
ford, stops the coach, gets out, and walks all the way to town; finds 
his man waiting in the cold with his horse, mounts it, and rides home as 
ifnothing had happened. ‘I'hieves are heard in his house; he gets up, 
dresses himself completely in his shooting jacket, and very leisurely walks 
down with his double-barrelled pistol to shoot them, just as they have 
made off with whatever of his property they could lay their hands on. 

ck is in dreadful anxiety how to make up a large bill which he expects 
to become due the next day; runs all over the city; with great difliculty 
maises the amount ; is quite delighted ; the bills not presented ; wonders 
very much ; runs away to the indorser’s and to the banker’s; finds to his 
astonishment that it has a month longer to run: is heartily vexed at be- 
ing so lucky. Dick is told that there is some news ; is frantic to hear it, 
puts on his servant’s laced cocked hat, by mistake, instead of his own, 
and sallies into the street; boys take him for the beadle of the parish, 
and run away from their marbles; takes no notice of them, walks into a 
collee-house, sits down; is reproved by the waiter, who tells him, that 
itis not decent for livery servants to sit down among gentlemen ; stares 
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with astonishment ; bezins wondering ; has half a mind to be in a passinn: 
pulls off his hat to wipe his face, finds it laced, sneaks away, and sets 
off as hard as he can: falls in with the boys again, who run before him 
ail the way he goes. 

*© Dick loves his pocket book with several bank notes; runs about to 
al! the bill-printers and bill-stichers, newspaper offices and cricrs in town; 
don't hear any thing of it for a week; a fine day, puts on his green 
coat, puts his hand in the pocket, discovers his pocket-book ; * Well! 
who would have thought it?’ rans immediately with an advertisement for 
all the papers, stating, that the public need hot give themselves any more 
trouble about his pocket-book, as it was fis} found; don’t know what 
to do with the money he had offered for a reward; gives it away to an 
old maimed sailor. Dick stops one day to read at a book-stall, is very 
much entertained with an odd volume; an old friend passing by, Dick 
claps the book in his pocket and runs after him, while he himself is run 
aiter by the bookseller, who calls out ¢ Stop thief!’ a mob is presently 
collected, and poor Dick, in spite of his protestations, hurried away to 
Bow-street ; meets in his way another friend, a man of high rank, catches 
hold of him by the coat: * My dear Lord! if ever € had occasion for 
great man, itis now. Do you know, Lam taken up for stealing an odd 
volume of Peregrine Pickle, though you know t have a set of the best 
adition af home. The nobleman, who happened to know the eccentric. 
ties of his friend, and the harmilessness of his character, accompanies him 
to the office, and speaks in his favour to the magistrates, who ask his 
name. The faet, however, is proved, and the book produced, and 
handed up to the Justice, who very gravely admonishes him for his fault, 
and inquires how he contd have the audacity to write his name on the 
title-page; Dick is still more amazed, asks to look at it; finds his own 
crest inside the cover, and the book to be one of his own set; abuses 
the bookseller, who now runs off in his turn, leaving Dick in quiet poys- 
session of his odd volume of Peregrine Pickle; Dick laughs, puts the 
book in his pocket, and is very giad to come otf so well.” 


There ts a good deal of whim, humour, and imagination, in the 
delineation of this character. Our last eatract we shall take trom the 
seventeenth essay, the subject of which is the stage. 


‘© Happening a few evenings since to oceupy a seat in the corner of 4 
bo¥ at a tavern, where three remarkable personages were apparently 
holding a court to decide ou the merits oc defects of the present state et 
the drama, [ was engaged to listen very attentively to a discourse in 
which I felt myself extremely interested, having entertained some, 
no doubt, highly improper notious of the judgment and taste of the 
town. I was presently gratilied by an oracle, drest in black, with& 
hard-featured sour-looking face, smoking a pipe of tobacco; who, out 
o one corner of his mouth, breathed the accents of discontent as follows: 
‘ The vitiated taste and manners of the present age (said he very gravely) 
are in a state of constant warlare with the mind and opinions of amar of 
sense, who shrinks back at the reigning absurdities, and disdains to pay 
his visits af the caurt which Folly keeps; and in nothing is this open fe 
bellion against common senve more apparent than in the present system 
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the dramay by which managers, authors, and performers, with a mean 
submission,’ lower and debase its functions for the momentary plaudits of 
audiences withont taste or diserimination ; who come chiely to display 
their well-dressed figures in the lobby, talk to the ladies of plea: ure, of 
retire from the third bettie of wine to the play-house for the convenionce 
ofanap in aside-box. These wretched aud vitiated manoers (continued 
he) spread their unwholesoftne contagions from the greater to the lesser 
circles, till the disease of folly becomes an epidemic, diflering only from 
others in one respect, that here the complaint i in the natural way is the 
slightest, and that whith fashion’ indculates is the worst sort.’\—* Mecr 
fuding favit; ever setting things to rights ;’ replied a thin man with a 
long face, that carried a constant kind of smile, which I could not, by all 
the rules of phys ognomy, comprehend ; ‘it is yourself, Mr. Acid, whe 
have wrong’notions of ‘things: you are of the ofd school, and nut sensi- 
ble of the improvements we have made in authorship and the art of act- 
ing. Let me explain theseience, and you will own yourself in the wrong.” 
‘You may say what you please, Mr. Snipe (returned the Oracle); but 
you must admit the preset deplorable State of the drama, though you are 
aplaver.’ 
* Not a bit of if? (answered the comedian, contracting his buecina- 
tory museles.)  * Listen to me while | state three propositions (cried a 
man in the opposite cotner with a commanding severity of countenance ): 
the first is, that the morals and manners of the present age are sitiated 
and depraved 5 the second is desived trom the tisst, that the deprasity 
tends. to depreciate literature and the drama; an@ the third is, that the 
wanagers and performers are infeeted with the reigning malady.’——* 2 
deny the major of each (reterted the player,) and wit, if you will allow 
me, prove the negative proposition: and first, L will und: ertake to esta- 
biisi the position, that the morals and manners of the present age are not 
vitiated nor depraved : and to do this, let us examine whether there is not 
inthe present day an uncommon share of understanding amoog the gteat? 
Are there pot moxe nobility, andof course more refiucment ? 1s dicre nub 
agreat deal af public cirtuc, anid so small avhare of secret vonatity, that 
the people are actually obliged to advertise fur seats ina great asse mbly, 
owing to the imurense digiculty of treating for them in the usual way * 
Is there any such thing vow as party ? and do our great people, possess. 
ing the great minds that they do, own any sid bat that of truth and rea- 
son?) And then for ypidgzment and taste, tuok at the fetes. ente cfatnments, 
and private masque rade s among them: what a deal of novelty and wit! 
‘You dun't know me.’ ¢ I think I know you.” *Whoam tl?) ¢ Who 
weyou:’ ¢|s it possible not ta be entertained with such agreeable and 
painted repartee? If you are convinced, Mr. Acid, (continued the thea- 
trical philosoph:r and potitician,) 1 will go on te another proposition, 
derived from the first, that the same refinement of moraly and manners 
tends to encourage merit, and to serve the interests of literature and 
the drama ; and first for liter ature: Flave we not new systems of philoser. 
phy, new ‘Syste ms of surgery, and new fectures on mit twifery, wherein 
tach author discovers that every body before him was in the wrong, and 
that his system is most right because it is most new? How carefid and 
industrious ure our great people to rersard merit! don’t thi y Liberally 
encourage the authors and inventors of f pateat candlesticks nid niffers; 
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wine coolers and water-closcts 2? Don't they make the fortunes of those 
deserving people who, by their skull in medicine, can cure every thing; 
and take by the hand those ingentous artists who understand ¢ricks upon 
cards and other dec eptions: Don't the great turn players, and players 
get very great ; that is, inevery thing but.their parts? And now to ana. 
lyse the merits of the modern authors: Canny thing be more gratifying? 
In former days, a plot, design, character, wit, and humour, were 
thonght necessary to the success of a piece. Lord love ye, Mr. Acid, 
experience shows,the contrary every day; the author of the present hour 
is quite a dierent sort of being; he has nothing: te do but to cram his 
play with incident, pantomime, spectacle, ghosts, and spectres, to pro. 
duce numerous stage eects, and innumerable clapfraps in every scene, 
with handsome and appropriate compliments te high personages ; his 
piece will be licensed, so as.it be nol offensive to government orthe morals, 
We have no occasion for a licenser to refuse nonsense, as the place would 
be almost a sinecure in a nation of so much sense, And now for my last 
proposition, which is, that the. managers and performers are influenced 
by this refinement of taste, Don't the manager refuse any thing, however 
good, that won’t do? and can any body blame him ? -and don’t the per. 
former, like a clever tailor,+take measure.of the taste and judgment of 
his audiences, and saan the bysiness of the speaking pantomime with in. 
finite address? don’t he reiterate ejaculations and.grimaces to obtain re. 
iterated bursts of ap piause from those inimitable judges of the scenic art; 
while he, master of haman nature and its. varieties of character, is so 
angrier with excellenec, that the moment he enters every body eries out 
That’s Snipe!’ for you must know.a judicious.alteration is made in the 
srork of the drama: formerly the players, had to study new characters, 
which wag infinite labour; but now the author writes his character to fit 
the character of the performer,..which makes it ¢asy to both parties, and 
thus Snipe.docs not perform Scrub, but Scrub Snipe ; which pleases the 
town very much, for they arc.fond.of Snipe: and if an author wishes his 
farce to succeed, .he must have me in it, But if you desire another ex- 
ample, look at that celebrated Tragedian, How excellent! true to na 
ture as clock-work: observe, he enters O P, at the third plank he folds 
his arms, he advances at. the sixth, he staris at the seventh, and at the 


tenth he commences his soliloquy ; then enter two more performers, who 


range themselves at certain distances and in certain atti€udes :° this istwhat 
e call formiug the stage ; but which you, who are not acquainted with 
the Ruse de Theatre, would perhaps call de forming the stage. Now the 
hero is to pet on his gloves, and now he is to take-one off; at the ap- 
pointed spot he pulls out his handkerchief from his pocket, and unfurlsit 
like an cusigan before the line.» He leaves nothing to the directions of Ba 
ture working in the scene, because he has got all his actions with his part; 
and indeed it would save some trouble if the copyist were to make mar- 
ginal notes of this species of drill exercise. The player knows now what 
he is to do, and so do the audience as well as he. 
a goad observer could mark out to a mathematical certainty the 
map of his journey on the boards, which i In some great performers varies 
not an inch through a whole season.’-—* And this } is what you call dra- 
matic excellence, Mr. Snipe, (returned the Oracle). Let me tell yo" 


Sir, that the actor should be involved in the business of the scene; studied 
ac tion 
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action is like studied sentiment, forced and lame; the sentiment of the 
author, to be felt, should appear to come from the heart, the action of 
the player from the subject of the scene, and not from the Prompter’s 
book.’—* Ay, this might do formerly (returned the comedian); but are 
we not pepported, in our present system, by the authority of the Ger- 
man drama? for instance now: Enter Bloodungus PS. in a thoughtful 
attitude, his arms folded; he disengages them, and lays the fore- finger 
e his right hand on the fore-finger of his left. Enter Whiskemia the 
ctre O P. Bloodungus starts and runs off: Whiskemia runs after 
him. Enter Bertherina and her little child; they are met by Count Bul- 
linham, who embraces them both, when they hold up the pretty little 
boy between them like a cupid in a vignette, and down drops the cur- 
tain.’—* So (cried the old gentleman in the opposite corner of the box, ) 
this is what you call playing ; it may be so; there’s one comfort, it is 
not playing upon our feelings. Did ever any body seea father and a mo- 
ther holding up their child between them like the tumblers at Sadler’s 
Wells, or the sculptured figures in a monument in Westminster Abbey ? 
Ihave an utter aversion to these posture-masters,’ 


There is much truth m these observations on the present degraded 
state of the drama, both in respect of authors and of actors. But 
“the man in the opposite corner” mistakes the effect for the cause. 
Dramatic writers tirst deprave the taste of the town, by their unsea- 
sonable productions, and then affect to make that depravity which they 
have themselves engendered, an excuse for the poverty of their own 
wit, and their consequent substitution of trick, mummery, and non- 
sense, for humour, satire, and sense. We cannot agree, however, 
with Mr. B. in the unqualified approbation which he hestuiws upon 
Cooke, who has always appeared to us as much a munnerist as a any 
man that ever trod the stage. In Kitely, in Richard, in Lago, im 
Shylock, in his Archy-Macsarcasm, Cooke is always Cooke . Inthe 
second of these characters, too, he sometimes misconceives the au- 
thor’s meaning ; and even the nature of the character itself ; ; particularly 


Where, in spec aking of his own deformity, he utters the language of 


erultation im a tone of sorrow. Kemble is certainly the most 
learned and the most scientific actor on the stage. He is indebted but 
little to nature, but much to study. And his ” artificial acquirements, 
if they may so be called, enable him frequently to subdue his natural 
defects. His greatest demerit arises from his pedantry, which has 
given him a rage for new readings, which sometimes set common sense 
at defiance ; anda licentiousuess of pronunciation, which utterly destroys 
the jus et forma loquendi, to which the less enlightened part of mankind 
pay proper respect. 

We can safely recommend this volume, as containing much that is 
amusing, and not a little that is instructive. 
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Plain Letter to His Royal Highness the Priace of Wales, upon hi 
Plain Duties to himself, his Wife » his Child, and to the Nation, a 
such Duties arise out of the late Investigation of the Conduct of the 
Princess of Wales. Second Edition. 8vo. Pr. 36. 2s. Colburn, 
Conduit-street. 


IN this re volutionary age, of which the assertion of imaginary right 
constitutes the prominent feature, the few honest and independent writers, 
whose pens are employed in the inculcation of real dut/es, are entit!ed to par. 
ticular praise. Such a writer is the author of the letter before us. He has 
been an attentive observer of those passing events to which his inquiry re. 
fers; he has duly appreciated their immediate and remote consequences; he 
has had the sense to discover the (ruth. and the resolution to speak it. Re. 
specting the charges preferred against Her Royal Highness the Princess 
of Wales, we have entertained and declared one uniform opinion ; that 
they were groundless, malevolent, and wicked. We have constantly be. 
lieved her innocence to be unspotted; and have always thought, that in 
that peculiar situation in which the law considers deviations from virtue 
so far pardonable, as to refuse to an offended husband not only pecuniary 
damages for his insulted honour, but even the privilege of a divorce, her 
conduct has been such as to ensure the respect and esteem of every up- 
right and honest man.  lmpressed with this conviction, we have watched, 
with anxious solicitude, the progress of that inquiry which, for some 
time, has excited the curiosity, tixed the attention, and alarmed the fears 
of the public. We have strongly deprecated the mystery in which it has 
been involved ; and have loudly insisted on the necessity of publishing 
every docume at connected with it, and all the proceedings relating to 
it. MWe know, that the tllustrious object of this inquiry has called for 
such publication; we know that.she has solicited as a favour what ‘sh 
might have commanded as a right; we know that she wished to submit 
her conduct to the test of public opinion; : to be publicly censured tf guilty; 
and to be publicly absolved if innocent; we know that she has de maniled 
justice upon her actusers; we farther know, that the officer principally re 
Serred to in this most iniquitous business, received an anonymous letter, 
containing offers of rapid promotion to the highest rank in the servi, 
if he would render himself subservient to the purpose of this base pro- 
seculion ; we know that he had too high a sense of honour to listen, for 
a moment, fo xo infamous a proposition ; and we know, tvo, that he 
has been deprived of his ship, and is about to seck employment ina 
foretgn service!!! With the author, we say; 

‘+ J do not believe that there is an Kaglishman with a heart so callous, 
an understanding so depraved, or a mind so indifferent to the Tegitimate 
and constitutional succession to the throne of this my country, as not le 
have felt the deepest emotions of sorrow and sy mpathy , for the forlom, 
neglected, and unhappy condition of the Princess of Wales; the true and 
acknowledged wife of your Royal Highness.” 
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if the parasites of the prince would perform their duty, they w ould 
carry these truths to their master. By opening his eyes to a sense of his 
real situation ; by convincing him of the force, direction, and uniformity 
of public opinion, as it respects himself; by indicating the certain conse- 
quences of a perseverance in that line of conduct which has formed and 
fixed that opinion ; his advisers and counsellors «ould be entitled not less 
to the gratitude of their patron, than to the thanks of the nation. It has, 
we know, been said, that the Personage in question is so little desirous 
ofhearitig the truth, that he will not hear it from his physician; and that 
he even turns his eyes from a newspaper, lest, vain apprehension! he 
should chance to meet it there! But this must be ‘* a weak invention of 
the enemy ;”’ 2 paltry excuse for the neglect of an important duty. The 
Prince has sense, talents, and information, and will not receive as an 
insult what is respectfully tendered as a service. 

The author refers to the expectations of the public on the approaching 
nuptials of the Heir Apparent; and among the happy consequences ex- 
pected from it, ** by the moral and decorous part of the community,” the 
termination of ** open and undisguised intercourse { which | you then had 
with the wife of a neighbouring Karl, your neighbour : and the prevens 
tion of a renewal of the long-continued, notorious, and dangerous inti- 
macy, with a lady whose season of life, and religious tenets, did not the 
better qualify her for your Royal Llighness’s bosom friend.” He then 
traces this last connection to its origin, and adverts to that mysterious 
marriage, which Mr. Horne Tooke proclaimed to the world, at that 
time, and, with an eccentricity peculiar to himself, professed to Jus. 
tify. 

* Luse the word, because it is generally believed, though T hope withe 
out foundation, that she did, by the form of marriage, affect to satisfy 
the uneasiness of her conscience, at the alarmiwé thous cht of sexual inters 
course, until it was sanctioned by a due sulétihaiion of matrimony : 
and it was very confidently asse ‘ted, that she maititained her resolution 
until the form of a mock-marriage had taken place, which she knew to 
he coutrary to law. a mere nullity as applied to herself, and a most fatal 
privation to the other actor in the farce; at present it deserves no other 
ame; how se riously it may ultimately be, I will not presume, fo hint, 
but }have in my heart enough of regard tor the infatuated husband,, to 
caution him against one in his own family. I do not believe there is one 
that would make the subject’ on any occasion, not ‘* a delicate investi- 
Ration,’ ” for although there may be peace between two of the brottiers, 
itis without a radical reconciliation. — | hope the Priest who officiated is 
peusioned, and dismissed the land... I trust there was not a witness, and 
that there is neither record nor document to be procured to prove the 
hiatriage, | pity the husband ip this instance ; he was young , enamuuresl, 
and his passion jnilamed by resistance; for the lady knew how to play 
al the game, and practised all she knew. 


Youth did not pre cipitate her into an heedless engagement; nor a8 
she influenced by any passion, except.ambition and: avarice ; she made’ 


herself des ah by her motives. lad she loved®the-Yidn, slic had 
Waved a marriage, and not insisted on a ceremony which subjec ted Kim 
loa forfeiture a his birtheright: I could have thén pardotied: that tet 
which Lo must now condemn; it was a vile, unfeeling, bargain, made 
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under the mask of conscientiousness and feminine delicacy, when, jg 
reality, she looked only to the gratification of her pride; while she 
secured to herself the accomplishment of any wish, however inordinate, 
by pleasing her hushand, with such unfair dexterity, completely within 
her power ; for She well understood the pains, penalties, and disabilities, 
which hung ¢n ¢terrorem over him, if ever proclamation of this marriage 
should be made. These penalties may excite in his mind apprehensions 
which may account for his unremitted attentions to the lady.” 


This is the true state of the case; the ‘* widow bewitching,” not be. 
witched, practised a common artifice well known to every country girl, 
** by keeping men off you lead them on.’’ Love had as little to do with 
this inauspicious connection, as honour, decency, religion, or law. ‘The 
following picture of our gracious Sovereign, which, we hope and be. 
lieve, is drawn for the purpose of supplying a faithful likeness, and not 
for the pleasure of exhibiting a striking contrast, will place the descri- 
minating powers of the author in a most favourable point of view. 


** Our gracious King, a being in whom the nation most implicitly 
relics ; in him we behold an affectionate and attached husband, diligently 
and tenderly performing all the duties of that character. ‘The friend, the 
protector of his wife, and the defender of her honour ; upright in his 
conduct, and moral in his actions; temperate in his living, and just and 
honest iu his dealings; exact in his payments, a fond and indulgent fa. 
ther, pious without hypocrisy, and attentive to the forms of religion 
without parade or ostentation. Such His Majesty appears to his people, 


such are the moral qualities of your father ; few sons have had the happi- 


ness and advantage of such an example; and few examples have been 
honoured with so close an imitation. ‘The King has never polluted his 
bed by promiscuous intercourse, or rank and barefaced adultery ; he has 
never degraded his dignity by mixing with the lowest men, with black- 
legs and profligates; he has never outraged nature and society by enormous 
gluttony and public brutal intoxication ; we have not seen him, by a wild 
career of profusion and of expense, reduced to such mortifying distress as 
to excite pity and contempt; there is no instance in which he has de- 
scended to borrow money of a tradesman to pay his debts to a mistress; 
nor,, indeed, can any objection be alledged against His Majesty for not 
fully and rigidly discharging every moral relation, 4s a husband, a father, 
andaman. With this conviction upon my mind, your Roya! Highness 
will readily understand it is only on account of your Royal Father's vil 
tues, that | deprecate his demise and your succession, in which I am sure 
your filial affection most fervently joins me, and the whole nation.” 


| The author might have added to that long list of positive and negative 
virtues, that we have a King, who will not be bullied into a surrender of 
his rights, or a violation of his conscience, by any combination of talents, 
influence, or wealth ; by the daring temerity of any aristocratic jacobil 
however potent, and however desperate. And having such a King, !¢ 
us duly value the transcendent blessing, and exclaim, in the appropriate 
language of scriptural supplication, ** Lone tive THE Kina! may THE 
KING LIVE FOR EVER!” | 

Alluding to the Prince's attachment to a Lady ‘‘ wedl stricken ™ 
years,’ at a time of life when ‘ the hey-day of the blood is over,” he 
endeavours 
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endeavours to show, that as there could be no excuse, so was there no 
pretext for it. 


“ Your Royal Highness wanted not domestic advice, nor any worldly 
admonition; Mr. Sheridan was always ready ; in his wisdom, honesty, 
morality, and his punctilious exactness, your Royal Highness, and the 
whole world, might confide, I doubt not, as those who have confided in 
him best can tell you; besides which, he loved strong liquors, and could 
pass night after night in destroying his health, impairing his faculties, or 
in any other intemperance: for counsel, therefore, you need not have 
gone to this lady.” 


A pretty privy-counsellor truly is this for the Heir Apparent of the 
British Throne! ‘lhe author proceeds to show, that every other kind of 
aid, which His Royal Highness could need, was at hand ; and then adds, 
“ your Royal Highness will cacuse me, but you remind me of a man, 
who wept on his wedding night, because he was told he must sleep from 
hismother; for in no other way can I account for your return fo che 
faded beauties of this Roman antiquity.” 

Most truly does this writer contend, that it was the duty of the Prince 
totake a leading part iu that inquiry, the object of which was to estab. 
lish the guilt or the innocence of his wife; it was his duty as a husband ; 
it was still more imperatively his duty, as J/eér Apparent, when the 
guilt or innoceyce of her who was destined to give a future Sovereign to 
these realms, was at stake; and yet the venal prints of the day compdli- 
mented the delicacy of His Royal Highness, in abstaining from all inter. 
ference whatever with this most important business! Such is the prosti- 
tuted press of the country at this critical moment of our fate! What 
ground for compliment such writers will find, when they learn that His 
Royal Highness has interfered to procure a revision of the proceedings, 
athing unheard of in criminal processes, it would puzzle even the inven. 
tive ingenuity of a Sheridan to conjecture. ‘The author presses this point 
with ability, and with great force of argument ; and he proves, to the 
satisfaction of every unbiassed reader, that the anxiety which the public 
lel for the publication of these proceedings, can only arise from an 
earnest desire ** to preserve the illustrious race of His Majesty in its pure, 
vamixed, and royal descent; to guard against the possibility of a dispute 
“l title, the horrors of a civil war, or the renewal of the bloody contests 
im the houses of York and Laneaster, by the representatives of the hauses 
of Brunswick and Hanover.” This certainly was the ground of our 
mxivty on the subject; and it was for this object, that we have so 
‘trenuously contended for the absolute necessity of laying the whole of 
these proceedings before the pubtic. The right of the public to be ace 
quainted with them is the next point which the author labours to establish 5 
and he has successfully established it to the conviction of every mind, 
which is open to conviction. It was probably thought, that the very 
hature of the inquiry would preclude all public discussion of the subject ; 
though how it could be supposed, that a subject involving, possibly, the 
future successiof to the throne, and certainly affecting the dearest and 
host important rights of Englishmen, could be suffered to be enveloped 
Mi mystery, could be passed over im silence, it is not very easy to imagine. 
ap however, such a supposition were really entertained, the vanity of 
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it has been sufficiently prayed; for, in the letter before us, the nature of 
the charges preferred against the unhappy, deserted, and persecuted 
Princess, is explained too clearly to be misunderstood by the dullest 
capacity. And in confirmation of the author's statement, we add. and 
we pledge our credit with the public for the accuracy of the assertion, 
that THE CHARGES GO EVEN FARTHER THAN HIS ACCOUNT OF THEM $ Ayp 
THAT THE CASE TO WHICH HE REFERS AS POSSIBLE, IS CHARGED AS HAVING 
ACTUALLY occurRED Is this, then, atime for silence? Is this, then, 
a topic ov which His Majesty’s loyal and faithful subjects, who would 
sacrifice their lives m defence of his throne, and in support of his dazwfu 
Successors, are to be kept in the dark? Is this, lastly, we ask, a mat. 
ter in respect of which the full right of the public to receive every possible 
information and elucidation. can possibly be questioned? If there be 
men bold enough, weak enough, or wicked enough, to contend for the 
affirmative of these propositions, then, indeed, may these be called re. 
volutionary times, for they will infallibly prove to be times pregnant 
with great, awful, and portentous changes! But, we trust, no sueh 
men are to be found, and that no farther delay will take place, in adopt. 
ing those means which are alone adequate ta tranquillize, or, at least, 
to satisfy the public mind, 

** That your Royal Highness possessed great sensibility about children, 
the public had ‘ately seen, in the case of the Hon. Miss Seymour, ‘The 
Countless of Yarmouth has been doubly blessed with two rich rivals, both 
claiming the honour of providing for her: Miss Seymour is not less fore 
tunate, in the contest between the Marquis of Hertford and Mrs. Fitz 
herbert for guardianship of the child : nor can too much praise be offered 
to your Royal Highness, for the active and benevolent part you took. 
The affidavit you made, proved your kind exertions for the happiness of 
the child; and as to the testimony of the physicians, that pretty prescrip- 
tion of scruples, that odd mixture of a delicate frame and health, with 
the child’s most unalterable attachment to Mrs. Fitzherbert, it showed 
either, that the child, or Mrs. Fitzherbert, was in her dofage ; but that, 
in any event, Mrs. Fitzherbert’s attractions were irresistible. Yet, after 
all, that sermonizing, doubt-starting, straw-weighing, old Chancellor, 
made what he thought a legal decree, somewhat disappointing the wish 
of the partics: Pitt died soon after; the old Northumbrian went out, 
and a gentleman farther north camein. The decree must now be reversed: 
new men in power, and the Marquis of Hertford felt the change; for 
the fond Marquis, whose heart had so lately glowed with the warmest 
affection for Miss Seymour, now consents to a compromise. The rising 
sun of the new administration extinguished the ardour of the would and 
the would-not-be a guardian. Who first suggested the tranquillizing and 
confirming thought of sending a Protestant Bishop ta the house of an old 
Romanist, to examine little Miss upon her faith, and her religious educa- 
tion, | know not—but the holy man went; he found her a pretty Protes- 
tant, and reported her fairly to the grave and high assembly. All were satls- 
fied, and the decree was reversed ; but the piaus man did nat say w hether he 
had converted Mrs. Fitzherbert, or she him ; and [do not remember whe- 
ther Lord Eldon expressed any doubt on the question of the conversion.” 

It was, indeed, a novel sight, to see an English Prelate lending himself 


so such a purpose ; it was the first, and, we trust, thedas¢ instance of the 
king. 
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sind. As to the question of conversion, that is easily decided. Cer. 
ainly the Bishop did not convert the Lady ; aud we know that the He 
wanists sttll consider her as the best friend of their cause, and ; 
promoting their interests, sé ntly Dut surely. Will the good Prelate in. 
foam the public what ideas Miss had of the doctrine ol dransubstantia- 
tion, auricular confession, the gnéercesston of saints, and the wor- 
ip of images ? Did he question her at all on these subjects? and, if 
hedid not, what were the grounds of his satisfaction, respecting her 
faith 

We shall not transcribe the observations which follow the last extract ; 
they are strong, pointed, and true. ‘The author is a bold man, and 
certainly an able man. He pleads the cause of justice and of truth, with 
great talents, and without fear. But before we close this article, we 
must express an ardent hope that His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales will retrace his footsteps; that, yielding to a strong sense of 
duty, he will acknowledge his errors, and hasten to. repair them ; let 
him break off, for ever, all those connections which excite equal disgust 
and alarm in the public mind; let him take his wife to his bosom, and 
exhibit to the world another brilliant example of domestic harmony and 
comfort in the Royal Family ; let him do this, and he. may ye acquire 
that popularity, which virtue and good conduct in eminent stations sel- 
dom fail to obtain ; and which it must be the ardent wish of every good 
subject to see him possess. ‘The report which has prevailed, since the 
first part of this article was written, induces us to hope that our wish on 
this subject may be speedily fulfilled, It is confidently said, that His Royal 
llighness has acted (as both duty and interest should le ad him always to 
act) in concert with his truly patriotic Father, the genuine Derynver 
or THE Farra, the friend, the Lather, of Uis people, on this mo. 
mentous question of extending to the Romauists still greater privileges 
than they at present enjoy ; in other words, of converting doleration 
into encouragement; and so treading the same paths which led to the 
Revolution of 1658. Lf this be the fact, as we most fervently hope it 
is, it certainly shows a great diminution, if not an annihilation, of 
that influence which is supposed to have long produced a very pernicious 
elect on the sentiments and conduct of the Prince. We shall only sayy 
iQconclusion, ’tis a consummation devoutly to be wished. 


A Second Plain Letter to His Royal Lighness, wherein his Plain Duties 
lohimself, his Wife, his Child, and to the Country, are mere plea- 
santly shown than in the Kirst; also, that His Royal Highness ts an 
accomplished Gentleman, a virtuous Man, a good Christian, and a 
sound Philosopher. With Remarks on the Correspondence upon his 
Claim for Military Rank and Employment ; ichich likewise prove the 
Duke of York to be a great Author, a gooll Swimmer, and an able 
General. 'Yhe Second Edition. S8vo. Pr.40. 2s. Wilson,” 


TILS Letter, by the same writer as the first, is written with the same 
spirit and ability ; but, as indeed may be naturally supposed from the 
subjects of discussion, in a strain of pointed irony. As for the additional 
AMinadversions and remarks on the charges preferred against the Princess 
ef Wales, and on the conduct of the Prince, in respect of such charges, 
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go, we fully agree with the author. But we see no good that can pos, 
sibly arise from the revival of facts, which occurred many years ago, and 
which ought, in our estimation, to be consigned to oblivion. The onty 
legitimate purposes of discussions of this nature are, to produce repent. 
ance for the past, and reformation for the future. And in thaf particular 
discussion, relating to the Princess, every British subject has an interest; 
and, therefore, has a right (and, indeed, it is a duty,) to press it on the 
attention of the public; in the hope that what is just, right, and proper 
to do, may, in consequence of such discussions, be still done. 


1. Letters concerning the Abolition of the Slave Trade, and other West 
India Affairs. By Mercator. 18mo. Pr. 32. 


2. Third Letter on the Abolition of the Slave Trade, and other West 
India Affairs. By Mercator, 18mo. Pr. 22. 


3. A Letter addressed to Mercator, in reply to his Letters on the Abo 
bition of the Slave Trade. By a Planter. 8vo. Pr, 22, Ridge. 
way. 1807. 


THE two first of these articles appeared in Vorke’s Weekly Review, 
during the discussions on the Slave Trade in Parliament, on which they 
threw considerable light. They are written with considerable ability, 
and with great knowledge of the subject. And hence it was, no doubt, 
that they were re-printed, and circulated in their present form. But 
whoever did this, should have taken care to print them zwhol/ly; for by 
neglecting so to do, they have exposed the sensible author to the charge 
of contradicting himself. ‘he Planter’s answer to him charges him with 
having ‘‘ actually admitted all which he attempts to deny ;”’ that is, 
with admitting the injustice of the trade while he argues in favour of it. 
Whereas the fact is, that Mercator never defends the principle of the 
trade, but only combats the abolition on the grounds of inexpediency, 
policy, aud implied breach of faith, and consequent injustice to proprie. 
tors. He shows this very clearly in his ¢hird Letter, written in reply 
to the Planter. But that Third Letter is mutilated, by the omission of 
the following passages; in which the writer defends himself against the 
charge of defending the principle of the Slave Trade. 

** But though many aud great evils exist, both in the natural and mos 
ral world, which the Creator in His wisdom has thought proper, for a 
certain period, to permit, and for which the wisdom of man has hitherto 
been able to provide no remedy, we are not exempted from the duty 
of persevering in our exertions to remove them ; and, therefore, I did 
not use this argument to justify the Slave Trade, but only to repress that 
intolerant spirit, which has been so inhumanly exercised in this discussicd, 
by those who profess themselves the advocates for humanity.” 

In the other passage omitted in the pamphlet, the author declares his 
disapprobation of the principle af the Trade in the most unequivocal 
manner, 

«« No man deprecates the Slave Trade more sincerely than I do: but, 


as I said in a former letter, it has involved us in a choice of a in 
. ay viding 
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avoiding Charybdis we fall upon Scylla ; and TI most sincerely and conscien- 
tiously believe, that it cannot be abolished at all, without the general 
concurrence of the other European powers; and that it cannot be abo- 
lished with any good effect, even to the inhabitants of Africa themselves, 
unless their minds are previously enlightened, and the present ferocity of 
their manners is civilized. I think farther, that this measure, whenever 
adopted, should be accompanied with some plan for a gradual emancipa- 
tion; as the only means of repressing that spirit of revolt among the ne. 
groes in the West India Colonies, which it must otherwise, in the nature 
of things, be expected to excite. 

‘* These are the deliberate sentiments of my mind upon the best consi- 
deration that [ have been able to give the subject. [now sincerely hope, 
that my opinions may prove erroneous, and my apprehensions ground. 
les: for I consider the question on abolition as almost decided, and that 
what principally remains to be seen is, whether the Justice and [fumanity 
of the Legislature is to be totally exhausted on the blacks, or reserved, 
ina due proportion, for those fellow-subjects of their own colour, resi- 
dent in, or connected with, the West Indies, whose lives or fortunes 
may be sacrificed at the altar of misguided philanthropy.” 

For our part, we hesitate not to express our conviction, that his 
sentiments are no¢t erroneous, and his apprehensions nof groundless. As 
to the arguments of his opponent, the Planter, never was sophistry so 
flimsy. It is perfectly clear, that he has an estate on an old island al. 
teady overstocked with negroes, of which he hopes to dispose to advan. 
tage. An island wherethere is not a sutliciency ; and indeed he gives a 
pretty plain and modest hint, that the new lands in Trinidad ought to be 
granted only to men who have negroes to stock them. Disinterested 
Patriot! As to his deduction from the surplus of the existing supply 
above the existing demand, it is most fallacious and inconclusive ; and if 
pursued to its full extent, would prove a great deal more than the Planter 
Wishes to prove. We cannot stop to coxtend the point with him, that 
Abolition leads to Emancipation; and that if Justice and Humanity re- 
guire the former, they must as imperatively command the latter. Absurd 
as this inference appears to him; no one proposition is more demonstra- 
ble. But we must reserve this discussion for another opportunity. 
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Elements of useful Knowledge in Geography. History, and other Sciences; 
drazn up for the Ure of Children, in Questions and Answers. By 
J. Allbut, Master of Bromsgrove Lickey School. The Eighth Edi- 
tion. ‘Ten'Parts. i8mo. Pe. 120. 4s.3 or dd. each Part. Henley, 
printed. Button and Son, London; Wilson and Co., York; Knott 
and Lioyd, Birmingham. ‘1806, 


TO simplify the Elementary principles of the sciences, and to divest 


them of their technical terms, in order to facilitate the acquisiton of the 
knowledge 
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knowledyg.of them to children, is the object Rreppacd by Mr. Allbut, 
this yseful;little book. The form of question and answer is judicion. y 
observed, a3 it is best calculated to assist the memory. and to impress the 
minds of childven. The author has executed his task. with ability and 
judgment, aud the remarks which are interspersed in his book, prove 
him to be a pious man of sound principles. 


Tales from, Shakspeare ; designed for the Use of Young Persons. By 
Charles Lamb. Embellished with, Copper Plates., 2 Vols. 120, 
Pr. 500. &s. Hodgkins. 1807. 


WHEN Shakspeare founded some of his dramatic pieces on the 
popular tales of preceding times, he little imagined, that, in a sub. 
sequent age, any one would attempt to turn them into tales again, 
This, however, is no objection to the attempt; but we are not. of opini. 
on, that the tales of Shakspeare, thongh told, as they are by Mr, 
Lamb, as decently as possible, are very proper studies for female chil. 
dren. And we certainly object to the language of the preface, whire 
girls are told, that there are parts in Shakspeare émproper for them ta 
read at one age, though they may be allowed to read them at another. 
This only serves as a stimulus tojuvenile curiosity, which requires a bridle 
rather than a spur, ‘The prints are neatly executed, 


Select Evercises, containing agreat Variety of Questions in the different 
Parts ef Science ; intended chiefly for the higher Classes of Joung 
Gentlemen in Roarding Schools and Academies ; and for young Stue 
dents in the Mathematics. By Vhomas Whiting, Keppel-lause, 
Brompton. Pr. 135. 12mo. «Longman & Co. 


THIS title-page does not convey any adequate idea of the nature of 
this little volume, which consists of all Clare’s arithmetical questions, 
amounting to 372: to these the Editor has added from various other wri- 
ters, including some original, 239, forming a collection of 611 of the 
most useful questions for the instruction of youth in some of the more 
complex operations of Arithmetic. No answers are given with these 
questions, and thus this volume is of no value out of the author’s school, 
unless accompanitd with his Key, which however contains solutions only 
of Clare's S questions, and not of those which he has selected from other 
sources. It required but a littlke common sense to perceive the glaring 
defect of such a plan. A very short Introduction to Plane Trigonometry, 
with its application to heights and distances, is appended to these ques- 
tions. ‘The importance of this branch of Mathematics must be self-evis 
dent, as every gentleman who travels be yond the smoke of London should 
be able to tell the height of the spire of a church or ahill, by the simple 
operation of trigonometry. The author however certainly deceives himself, 
when he supposes that the proposal for measuring inaccessyile heights ;by 
taking two angles, is originat; there is nat, perhaps a master or com- 
mander of a line of battle ship in our Navy , who is wholly ignorant of this 
method. Mr. W hiting indeed deserves praise for having rendered it 
more familiar to youth, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
a - 
LETTER UF. 


TO THE RIGHT HON, JOHN SULLIVAN, 


SIR, 
T REALLY am charmed with the prospect of the advantages which 
the public ts likely to derive from our correspondence, It has already 


served to illustrate oue of the most admirable precepts of ancient philoso. 
phy ; it will now serve to expound one of the most abstruse passages in 
Holy Writ. Yes, sir, what had escaped the researches af all the learned 
apd laborious foreign commentators on the Sacred Writings; what had 
baffled the united ellorts of the General As-embly of our own Divines, con- 
yvened by order of good Queen Bess, and the individual exertions of all 
their successors, you lave enabled me to accomplish; and, L trust, that 
in the next edition of the Critici Sacri, my new  ,eading will be adopted, 
and our names be handed dowu together to an admiring and grateful pos- 
terity. 

The passage to which T allude, is thai earnest and pathetic exclamation 
of Job, ** O that mine adversary had written a book ! All the Annotators 
consider this wish as arising from his conviction, that the charges against 
him, when clearly stated, and duly investigated, would appear false and 
malicious *. Now, on the contrar y, Lconsider Job’s object to have been, 
not to vindicaté himself, for he had declared that he was satisfied in his 
ywn innocency, but to criminate his accusers. Ue was aware, that a hy- 
pocritical or bad man could not write a book in his own vindication, 
Without furnishing the means of his own conviction; that the rays of 
truth would shine in through some unguarded opening: that an over- 
eagerness to prove his innocence, might establish facts against him of which 
he was never before even suspected; and that total silence is the only 
tefuge in which guilt can hope to escape from detection. 

If you, Sir, had never published those extracts from your narrative 
of attested fac ts, respecting your transactions with the I reuch ship Ktiza- 
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* Testimonium ferit pro me, contestabitur que innocentiam meam, 
efiamsi adversarii mei librum contra me scripserint, querelis et accusa. 


tionibus plenum; calumnie erunt et mendacie. Crirrer: SAci. 
Should not this boak of his accusations be a praise and commendation 
to me? Bisnor’s Binur. 


Signum autem alterum innocentixr mea, erit liber, ut respondeat ad ra- 
liones meas quas pro innocentia mea aflero. Pont SYNOPSIS. 
Job would be glad to sce the libel, to hv .e a copy of his indictment. 
Henry’s Exeosrrion. 
As this learned Annotator has discovered that there were libels in Job’s 
days, pe rhaps there were criminal informations too: and his wish might 
originate ‘; in the hope of being able to spring one of those legal mines 
"pon his adve rsary, at w hich my Right Hon. correspondent is so expert 
a engineer, Nore py THe Avtuor. 
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beth, your conduct in that affair would have appeared in a much more 
senial light ; and J am persuaded that you adopt, from the very bottom 
of your ail my reading of Job's exclamation: what other cause can 
have prevented } your work, which was announced as actually reprinted, 
from being given to the public? Is it that you say with Horace, * Odj 
proteaum vulgus, et arce 03” and reserve your justification for the higher 
circles? ‘Thou igh I did at first indulge, I have since retracted that Opinion ; 

for on addressing my researches, after this precious morceau, to those 
quarters where | imagined you would be most solicitous to circulate your 
defence, among gentlemen high in public official situations, and Directors 
of the Last lndia Company, not a trace of it could be found. I therefore 
conclude, that you have very prudently suppressed the whole ef that work, 
the best selected extracts from which have already made what before was 
bad, appear much worse. 

‘Though dissappointed in my hope of any farther information on that 
topic, L may say of you as Cicero said of Pompey, ** In speaking the 
pratives of this great man, my difficulty is where to end, not where to be. 
gin; and my complaint is not of the scarcity, but Of the redundancy of 
my materials *.” Indeed, since 1 have exercised the office of your Dio. 
grapher my work has accumulated upon my hands; for while I was in. 
tent on the old oriental covey, fresh game sprang up almost under my 
feet, and involuntarily led my eyes into a quite different direction, from 
East to West ; where, iu the ship Fortitude, they were struck with the 
very counterpart of (he ship Klizabeth. The affinity between the history 
of these two vessels is so great, illicit trade being the polar star which 
guided them both in their course, that I cannot refrain from addressing 
you a Third Letter; trusting that my narrative of this voyage will 
prove neither uninteresting, nor unecntertaining in the perusal, 

Among the many sapicnt projects which distinguished the Addingtonian 
administration, that of settling and cultivating Trinidad without the im- 
portation of slaves from Africa, so as to render that new acquisition, at 
once the emporium of arts, industry, freedom, and happiness, as well as 
of commerce, was not the least remarkable. In the prosecution of this 
plan, the bold and singular idea was conceived, of transporting the na. 
tives of China to people the Antilles ; and the first cargo of them has been 
happily landed from this ship Fortitude, at their place of destination, 
The Governor having received no previous advice of this intended valua- 
ble acquisition to the population of the Colony under his command, and 
of course no arrangements having been made for the reception of these 
grotesque strangers, who appeared there as unexpectedly as if they had 
dropped from the moon, convened his council to deliberate in what man- 
ner they were to be disposed of; and it was at length determined to di- 
vide them into small parties and hire them out by the month, ‘The 
planters taking it for granted that all inhabitants of the torrid zone were 
accustomed to eat their bread in the sweat of their brow, readily engaged 





— 


* Dicendum est enim de Cn. Pompeji singulari e ximiaque virtute : hu- 
jus autem orationis diflicilius est exitum, quam principium invenire, ita 
mihi non tam copia, quam modus in dicendo querendus est. 
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them as labourers; and were not a little surprized, to sce these oriental 
entlemen stand in their cane fields, in the attitude in which we see them 
delineated on china ware, orantique ladia paper hangings, holding umbrellas 
over their heads, to protect them from the rays of the vertical sun. Their 
surprize at the absurdity of this importation soon however ceased, when 
they found that the speculation in agriculture had served as a cover to 
anther speculation of a much more promising description, this same ship 
being loaded with India goods, to an imme nse amount, imported contrary 
to law, and by some unlucky mischance, having since, together with her 
cargo, been seized by oue of his Majesty’ s olficers, w thy when the last 
advices Jeft the island, was proceeding to bring her to adjudication. 

My motive for addressing you, Sir, on this topic, is to tell you in con. 
fidence, that Mr. MC Wueen, the supercargo, is said to coup hain very 
loudly of this seizure; and to alledge, that nothing has been done, but 
with the sanction and authority of persons high in his Majesty's govcrn- 
ment. Ile is said farther to state, that the cargo és nol his property, that 
he was only employed to sell it on commission. On revolving these 
matters in my mind, it eccurced to me, that Lord Buckinghamshire had 
declared in the Llouse of Peers, that the shipment of these China mew, 
(for no provision was made for perpetuating the benetits of this experi- 
ment by assorting the cargo with women,) had taken place in con- 
sequence of a letter written while he presided in the Colonial depart- 
ment. [lis Lordship did not say, in consequence of a letter which he 
had written; but, which had been written. You, Sir, were at that 
time under-secretary of state in the same department, and frequently 
wrote ollicial letters, to which as much respect was paid, as if they had 
been written by his Lordship himself; and from the tenour of his de- 
claration, this letter may possibly be thought to claim you for its au- 
thor. His Lordship and yourself having both been in India, were 
competent judges of the habits and manners of these people; and ne 
other person in that office, 1 believe, possessed the same knowledge, 
hor certainly the same authority. ‘The plan therefore may be presumed 
to have originated either with him, or yourself; and he did not claim 7 
merit of it, as | before observed. Now, Sir, putting all these facts tog 
ther, considering it as no improbable surmise, that whoever ordered this 
ship to carry the passengers might know. some thing about the cargo alsa ; 
more particularly when adverting to Mr. M*Queen’s declaration, that it did 
not belong to him, and that nothing had been dene but what had the sanction 
and authority of persons high in his Majesty's goverameat ; considering 
larther the probability, at the period w hen that letter was ‘written, that 
your friend, Mr. Fullarton, would have continued as first commissioner in 
the government of T'rinidad, in which situation he might have afforded 
great facility to speculations of gentlemen with whom he had a good un- 
derstanding ; 1 say, Sir, considering all these things, I fear that you may 
hot altogether escape suspicion in this unlucky business: for if you could 
be supposed C apable of engaging in any illicit scheme, the omnes the place, 
the circumstances, seem all su opportune, the means so admirably adapted 
to the end, that you might have exclaine J with Hotspur, ** By the Lord, 
Our plot is as good a a plot as ever was iaid, our friends true and constant; 
a good plot, good friends, and full of expectation !” 

do drawing their conclusions from these premises, men of reflecting 

minds 
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minds may recollect that characteristic encomium paid you by Lord Mj, 
cartney, for which I shall ever honour his Lords ship’s memory, and con, 
sider him as having been a most intelligent observer of men and m: iMNers, 
that ** your mind is awake to every object within its reach or Within its 
view.”” Men who are in the habit of comparing facts, may revert to the 
old story of the Elizabeth, and perhaps imagine that they can trace a re. 
semblance in the fe ‘atures of the two cases, similar to that betwee in the 
hand-writing of the same person on two ditlerent sheets of paper. Nor 
does any thing appear in your account of the result of the business of the 
Klizabeth, that should by any means deter you from engaging in such 
another adventure ; for after all was over, you say, ** you had the grati. 
fication of receiving the most sati factory proof that you had not suffered 
in the favourable opinion of the Directors, a majority of them having se. 
parately assured you of their support, if you succeeded in an application 
to the minister with a view to obtaining the government of Madras.” It 
might seem tocommon minds. that promoting aman to such high advance. 
ment, whom they had fined 4000/. for having violated the trust reposed 
in him when in an inferior situation, was inverting the example held out 
for our imitation in the evangelical parable, ** Wel! done, thou good and 
faithtul servant, thou hast been faithful over a few things, I will make thee 
ruler over many thugs: and very censorious persons, re asoning by ana 
logy, might observe, that such conduct in the Directors towards you wai 
just as pre poste rous as ifa convocation of the cle ‘rey Were to recommend 
Tom Payne to be made Metropolitan of the Church, as a reward for 
writing ** The Age of Reason.” 

Though it must be admitted, that there is something revolting to proba. 
hility, in the story of these assurances having been given you by the Di- 
rectors, yetitis utterly tmpossible to doubt the veracity of your assertion; 
and being aware that ** tout cequi est vraim’est pas vraisemblable;” aud asa 
man of rather a philosophical turn, feeling a great propensity toinquire into 

causes, | have taken some pains to reconcile your statement with my own 
belief, and with what, in moral philosophy, is termed the fitness of things. 
After conside rable investigation, | do flatter myself, that I haye at length 
succeeded in finding a clue which will effe ctually extric ate us out of this 
puzzling labyrinth. You have told the public in your vindication, that the 
Uhicit trade in which you engaged, ** originated in a necessity which the 
exigency of the Company's atfairs had imposed upon all their servants.” 
This necessity certainly could not be of a pecuniary nature; indeed, the 
very reverse, for the object of those to whom the word is applied, was to 
empty their overflowing coflers by remittances to Europe. You must 
therefore mean that necessity in the philosophical sense of the term, by 
which mankind aye impelled to certain actions. T wish you would under 
take to illustrate these doctrines of moral necessity and free will, which 
you seem to understand so perfectly, and in which I confess myself not 
very profoundly versed. Pecuniary necessity, indeed, I unfortunately 
understand but too w ell; and this circumstance, though certainly a great 
pleai in mitigation, has never yet been conside red as amounting toa justil 
cation of any crime: but this moral nece ssity in which you are such an 
adept, and which you state to be so imposing, as to have been irresistible 
in its effect upon all the Company’s servants in India, it would be a task 


worthy of your talents, and of your reputation too, to elucidate ; for if 
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the position you have faid down can be clearly established, it was the 
height of injustice fo punish you at all, for conduct to which you were 
inevitably impelled by an overruling power*., [| recollect some strony 
authorities on your side of the question. Mr. Locke says, ** that the 
will is atwavs deiSrouned by the most pressing uneasiness, not by the 
appearance of the greatest good t+.’ Simonides detines internal nee 
cesitv, ** that which obliges all beings. to act according to their na- 
ture?.”’ But the most applicable justitication that | have been able to 
find of that necessity,. which you say compelled your illicit recourse 
to foreigners, is in Aristotle, who expressly states, ** that is necessitated 
which ‘arises from. a fore?gn principles.” Leaving this subject to your 
abler pen, 1 return to the point which 1 oadertouk to explain.—in 
my last letter, | observed, that a great proportion of the gentlemen 
who were in the Direction when sentence was passed upon you, had 
previously been servants of the Company in India. Now it you possessed 
the means of bringing the same crime home to them, for which you had 
been punished yourself, (and you would hardly have: given suc h reason 
to draw this inference. a yott have done, without bei ‘ing able to prove the 
fact, ) t¢ accounts not only for the lenity of their sentence, buat for their 
subsequent assurances of supporting your appointment to the govern. 
ment of Madras, which at. first appeared so'extraordinary: as men thus 
cucumstanced, were.tvo much in your power to refuse you ans thing. 

However, what may be thought or) said of the past, as of much less 
consequence than what may take place in future. Permit me therefore 
to suggest, whether some precautionary measures respecting this ship 
Fortitude, at onee to quash suspicion by anticipation, might not. under 
the existing circumstances, be well timed. IL am in hopes, that Mr. 
MQueen, when the (rial comes on, in order to save the ship, and her very 
valuable cargo, from condemnation, may explain the atithority under 
which this contraband speculation:was made ; and that in so doing. while 
he exculpates you, he will acquaint the public with the name of those 
Persons, high in his Majesty’s government, who, according to.his declara- 
tion, have availed themselves of their oflicial situations, to sanction and 
authorize so gross a violation of law. -Lhis will be-aseertatned by the 
wext advices from Trinidad: in the mean time [ offer this expedient to 
your consideration, but knowing your partiality to narratives of attested 
facts, 1 feel myself also bodrid candidly -to submit to your: better jadg- 
ihent, somé doubts which have lately arisen in my mind, as. to the pro. 
priety or utility of resorting to oaths omsuch occasious. 

A modern dramatic writer of weil merited celebrity, makes one of hi: 
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* The Stoics maintained this doctrine of nex essity. Aslave belonging 
to Zeno, who was detécted in a theit, justified himself! or his master’s 
principles. ** It was ordained by fate, ” said he. * that L'shoult! commit 
this crime.” —** And it was also ordained by fate.’? replied a. € that 
You should be punished for this crime.” Diog. Larnr. Vir. Zs 

+ Essay on Human U understanding. DB. ii. C. 2i. §&. 1. 
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characters say, ** I almost trust thee, for thou dost not swear *.”’ A; 
fiction is the soul of poetry, f laid but little stress on this sentiment; byt 
J acknowledge that my faith in affidavits has been considerably shaken by 
the authority of Cicero, who says in plain prose, in one of his orations, 
which | happened to read a few evenings since, that an oath is entitled to 
mo more weight than a bare assertion. I have considered however on 
the} other hand, that a lawyer, while pleading, is apt to say any thing 
that suits the purposes of his client. Besides, notwithstanding his phi). 
lippic against aflidavits, they still have a much more conimanding 
weight than bare assertions, in the minds of the majority of the public, 
who know very little about either Cicero, Or his writings. After these ob. 
servations, it is but just to lét the Orator speak for himself, as wellas the 
Poet; premising, ‘that the passage quoted, to be justly‘applicable to the 
present case, should have related to true oaths and true assertions, not to 
false oaths and false assertions: but L shall introduce it, not only on ae 
count of the, striking beauty and force of the language, but because any 
position may be elucidated by reasoning upon contrast, as well as by rea. 
soning upon comparison: indeed, Mr. Burke has observed, that truth is 
best discovered by the former mode of considering a subject +. | With the 
extract in question, therefore, which, in this qualified sense, merits your 
grave consideration, and with which you will have both sides of the argu. 
ment fairly before you, | shall conclude this epistle. ‘* At quid interest 
inter perjurum et mendacem? Qui mentiri solety pejerare consuevit 
quem ego ut mentiatur inducere possum, ut pejerit exorare facile potero, 
Nam qui semel a veritate detlexit, hic non majore religione ad perjuriam, 
quam ad mendacium perduci consuevit, quis cnim deprecatione Deorun, 
non conscientia fide commovetur? Propterea que pena a diis immortalis 
bus perjuro, hae eadem mendaci constituta est. Non enim ex pactione 
verborum quibus jusjurandum comprehenditur, sed ex perfidia et malitia 
per quam insidiz tenduntur alicui dii immortales hominibus irasci et sue- 
censere consucrunt }.” 


March 10, 1807 VALERIUS PUBLICOLA. 





* Curfew, Act ii. Scene 1, 

+ Pretace to Treatise on the Sublime and Beautiful. 

t Where is the difference between perjury and lying ? He who will 
lie, will forswear himself: the man whom I can induce to do the one, I 
never can be at a loss to lead on to the other; for he who has once 
swerved from truth, will no more scruple perjury than falsehood. The 
fear of the Gods will never restrain him, over whom conscience has 00 
power; and heaven punishes both crimes alike, because it is not that 
breach ofa verbal compact constitating perjury, but the malice and trea 
chery which lay snares for others, that excite the vengeance of the immot 
tal Gods against mankind. 

Oration ror Roscivs tux Comepia® 
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DEFENCE OF MR. SULLIVAN. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ANTI-JACOBIN REVIEW. 


STi. 

THE Editor ofa publication is the person on whom the public have 
aright to call, to answer for the contents of the Work given to the 
World, under his direction. Whilst your Review was restricted to obs 
jects mercly literary, it was suflicientiy conspicuous for its Uucharitable 
Intolerance, its Enferiority of Powers, and Turgidity of Compositions 
Long had Empty declamation occupied the place of Reason and Argit- 
ment, and #lardy assertion the seat of Learning and of Anuwledge. Sa 
tis Loquentiv, Mapientie param. But Fenality is not casily satisfied 5 
and not contented with suti¢ring your Publication to become the vehécle 
of Literary Cadumny, you have now prostituted it to Party Sjrrit, Ine 
dividual Raneour, and Liberal Matigni/y. Could you not fil! your 
collers with suilicient speed to gratify your avaricious cravings, but you 
must hare recourse to the defcyfable meanness of receiving the wages of 
Versondl Defanetion 2) Ace you notashamed to suiter your pages to be 
polluted with the sto 
Pubicola 2? Was your feview at such an Katremity, that you were 


imondtous (the lunpotentd) Eeubcrances of a Valerius 


obliged to admit his malevolent Aspersions to save it from utter annthild= 
lion? Get money ; honestly if you can, but at all events get money 5 is 
that your maxi, Mr. Editor? Charétable Defender of the Religion of 
Garést, could ye find no preecpt that would feach you to prefer Hlonesty 
tyGain ? Go, aud study that Religion you prefend to maintain, and see 
whether it avéhorézes defamation of Character, tor Hire. But, bave Pane 
der of Iniquéty, both your Labour, and that of the Arch-Calumniator, 
will be dosé s and the Character of Mr. Sullivan will b/aze forth with re- 
dowbled Splendour, Wis Integrity and Reputation are established ona 
Rock, which will defy the puny blast of his lnsignificant knemy. though 
aided by the Chrévéian-like Benevolence of the Anti-Jacobin Reviewers. 
You will nat surely pretend to say that yow are not the Defamers. Has not 
your Review been always open to the slanderer? Have you not published 
Wis Virulent favectives, his wunandy and ungentlemanly Instnuations 
against the Paue and dicnour of Mr. Sullivan? Have you not hereto. 
lore Cnileavoured io give currency to, aud gain belie! for, /dés shameful 
tulum ies? Tiave you not assisted and abetted the dishonest libellers, as 
far as your own feeble abilities would permit you? And will you dare to 
sere you are not the’ Defawers? Yast well know you are; you are 
Pd for it; you are at this moment receiving the price of your Wieked- 
wnt. It was said in that most Arrogant, IWiberal, and Bombactical Pame 
pilet, the Address to the Public, that the Fullarton party had employed 
ery Dirty Kagine to corrupt the public mind. ‘Talk of Dirty Works, 
Ml Dirty Kagines; what ace the enemies of Mr. Sullivan now dog to 
“rund the pablic mind against him? If the proof be wanting, look at 
mrown late Nunbers. Pro Pudore, pro Abstinentia, pro Virtate, 
Andacia larghio, Avaritia vigebant. As to the letter under the feigned 
“sHature of Valerius Publicola, as well as those written by the Otheer 
" Winter Quarters, their style and composition evince beyond a doubt 
“ew author, 
The same weakness of argument, the sume inflated turgid style, the 
NO. CV. Vou. xxVi. Xx saline 
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same frothy rant, the same passionate and feeble declamation, the same 
perversion of truth, and the same spirit of rancour and inveteracy of heart, 
characterize and demonstrate the second and third edition of malice. Bye 
see the shifts to which venomous hatred and malignant rage are redyced 
They must make a retrospection of 24 years to find a subject, which even 
sharp sighted malevolence can pervert so as to cause even a suspicion to 
fall on the character of Mr. Sullivan. But the letter is too tmpolent to 
give a moment’s uneasiness. Nay, it will be of Service to Mr. Sullivan, 
since it will show to the world the désposétion of his enemies. Let any one 
but read that passage in the upright and ingenuous Valerius’s letter, in 
which he introduces an extract from the character which my Lord 
M‘Cartney has given of Mr. Sullivan, with the application of Valerius, 
and then let him ask his own conscience, if any thing such & man says, 
can or ought to obtain an instant’s belicf 2 Surely itis not uncharitable 
to suppose, of a mancapable of such rancour, Huic ab adolescentia bella 
intestina, cades, rapine, discordia civilis grata fuere: for he wio will 
not hesitate so to argue to destroy the re putation of another, may be 
suspected of any thing. But the source of greatest disquictude to Vale. 
rius, is the aflidavit which Mr. Sullivan has made, in contradiction to 
that of Dr. Lynch. Mr. Sullivan’s oath is however not to be believed, 
One of the two must have perjured himself, and that must be Mr. Sulli- 
van. Why, forsooth ? Because Mr. Sullivan had more to gain by per 
yury than Dr. Lynch. So says Valerius, and he hopes, aa perhaps 
thinks, the world will believe him. But I must be permitted to tell the 
world " another story. I shall not here enter into any discussion on the 
folly and futility of the argument, that he who has the most to lose must 
be the perjurer; it would be both a waste of time and of words to en- 
deavour to controvert it, it stands self-refuted. It was, however, and 
is, necessary for Valerius and his partizans, that the aflidavit of Mr. Sul- 
livan should not be believed, and for this simple reason: Because th 
whole fabric of calumny having been erected on the basis of Dr. Lynch’ 
Gflductt, Uthat be destroyed, the whole superstructure must inet ‘ila. 
dly fall to the ground, and the fabricators must appear to the world in 
all their read deformity. Destroy that, and the bubdle bursts ; the eyes 
of mankind are opened, and the honowr and honesty of his accusers be- 
come conspicuous before the face of du iy. Self-preservation, the refore, 
now urges them to exert all their powers to undermine the validity o 
Mr. Sullivan’s affidavit, and they seem to be perfectly indifferent as 0 
the means they employ. Dr. Lynch, too, it seems, according to Valet- 
us, could have no motive for perjury. The spirit of party, we re 

unconditionally suppose, has no influence. Yct, strange to tell, we have ® 
this country seen it act with no common power. ”'I'will sometimes §? 
great le ngths. "Twill go so far as to ruin an éanocent man, if cam; 
and that is as much as it can be expected to do, since it is the extremly 
of sin. Let us admit, however, to please the impartial Valerius, that 
the mere spirit of party had, in this instance, no etfect, and then let us se 

if any other motive or motives can be discovered. Dr. Lynch was, 4 and 18,8 
speculative adventurer in the island of Trinidad. Friends are necessity 
to amedical man. They must be procured. General Picton’s iends 
were, and I believe are sti!!, either in the absolute possession of ate 
er have the greatest share of iniluence in that island. In the mind of 3 
' g? 
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good man these would have no power; we know not, however, how they 
may affect that of a man of a different description. If Valerius is angry 
with this, let him turn to his own letter. He will there find the prece- 
dent. Qui alterum accusat probri, &c. Butthe fact is, that the unprejudiced, 
impartial, unimpa sioned, honest Valerius and his coadjutors are in 
despair; they are driven to an extremity; for since Mr. Sullivan has 
made his aflidavit. no man of any principle or integrity has entertained 
any doubt, or had any difficulty who to believe. Every really ho- 
nest man believes in his heart that Mr. Sullivan is entirely innocent 
of the ¢gnoble conduct his enemies wish to attribute to him. ‘The nation 
feels satisfied, that it is émpossible a man of Mr. Sullivan's disposttion 
and character could deliberately come forward to forswear himself. Of 
this Valerius and his colleagues seem perfectly aware ; now, therefore, that 
high reputation and character, which has stampt his aflidavit with convéc- 
lion, must, if possible, be impeached ; his fair and honest fame must be wa. 
dermined. ‘The word is given, the blood hounds are let loose, the search 
is begun, and every year, every day, every circumstance of his life, is 
traced back, and every speck within the ord of the sun of his reputation 
is displayed to the world, with all the magnifying powers of misrepre- 
sentation, malevolence, and untruth. 1 willdo Valerius and his myrmi- 
dons the justice to say, that they have bestowed very considerable labour 
to vilify the character of Mr. Sullivan; but unluckily for them the dabour 
isin vain. ‘The disposition to mischief is equaliy good, but the powers 
are insufficient ; and their virulent intemperance only proves the malevo- 
lence of their own hearts. Tis they who wéll suffer, and do suffer, not 
Mr. Sullivan. As to Valerius himself, the motives of his actions are too 
apparent, to blind simplicity or even credulity itself. ‘The dispassionate 
and impartial see this, the shameless iniquity of his conduct, and he has 
his reward, he is despised and abhorred. ‘The viper has hissed, but his 
pestiferous breath is innoxious except to itself. In the fertility of rancor- 
ous hatred, Valerius says, he didnot expect to find any very great integrity 
allied to Mr. Fullarton. How, if it should so happen, that the world 
was disposed to say, Mutato nomine de te fabula narretur? Valerius 
will, perhaps, be surprised at this ; still 1 can promise him there is much 
truth in the insinuation. But Jet us examine a little the characters of 
the accused and the accuser. The one known to the world, as having 
Spent his whole life, and that not a short one, in the honest and faithful 
discharge of high public duties. ‘The other, known merely as pursuing 
the creditable employment of an insidious libeller. Most reputable cha- 
racter! Will the comparison hold? As well as I to Hercules. Tis 
lyperion to a Satyr. I am, however, wandering; my business is not 

here with Valerius. . He says he has accumulated venom in store. Be it 
80. He cannot hope or suppose, that it will be allowed to pass with ¢m- 
punity, 1 can tell him the éhunder is even now rumbling over his head, 
and the lightning may burst forth, when he least expects it, from an un- 
‘nowh and unsuspected quarter. He has himse/f collected the storm; he 

Must, therefore, stand its consequences. He has shown no mercy, and 
Can expect none. Hic mihi quisquam mansuetudinem et miserecordi- 
ain homiuat ? But this is mere talking. One word, however, to the 
oficer in winter quarters, and I have done with this gang. He says, that 
the conduct of Mr. Sullivan is the constant subject of his conversation. 
x 2 I wish 
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I wish it may be my fate to hear him; I promise him its duration shall 
not be long. I shall now take my leave for the present of Valerius and 
his honourable companions. But I have something more to say to you, 
Mr. Editor. Your impartiality and integrity will no doubt induce you 
to withhold this letter from publication. [expect as much: however, 
whether you do, er do not peblish it, a main object of mine will be ob. 
fained. Should itappear, it will most probably make its entry well dished 
up, with empty fustian, and inflated phraseology, abundance of words, 
but scarcity of sen-e. As to what you may say, I care not; you are 
beneath my notice; you are hired to write, aud must earn your wages, 
But remember, Mr. Editor. the hand which now strikes you, can repeat 
the bow; and rest assured it will lash you heartily if you recur to your 
di:ty work. As to what the leadecs of malevolence may think proper to 
bay. they may depend upon it, that whatever silence may erist at the 
inoment, fhedr rewarks will nef be forgollen, they will be repaid with 
tniere-t. Bot lam tived with the miserable prospect of malig atly, “= 
will iluminate the gloom with the rays of honour and truth. It ij 
extract feow the elegant and learned author of the Pursuits of Literature; 
aman of somewhat greater ability and judgment than Valerius: and 
contains a just and concise character of Mr. Satlivan. — ** Ef this were the 
place,”’ says he, ** and if India were the theme, | might make foneur- 
alle mention of the warks and exced/ence of Johu Sullivan, Eog.? | 
shall naw conclude this letter, Mir. kditor, with hoping that that Cliris. 
tianity which you profess to believe in, mi ty teach you to bear this de. 
served chastiseiment with pati nee and hui witity .and that you will not, by 
your folly, merit a repecition of it*. So fur ‘the present adieu. 


PRECURSOR, 


PLS. As Valerins and his friends will, no doubt. accuse Mr. Sullivan 
of having instigated the writing of this fetter, [ here declare, that Mr. 
Sullivan has not the most distant knowledge, that such a letter is in agi- 
fa‘ion; neither has he the slightest Si spicion who is its author. 

Teue to our peinciple of—Audi alteram partem—we should have ine 
serted the preceding letter without a comment, had it not contained a 
most infwnous falechood. Vere ave some men so radically base them. 
selves, so utterly incapable of being actuated by any good or honou;able 
wotuve, that they cannot be brought to believe in the existence of integti- 
ty in the breast of another. Hence, ho doubt, it is, that this seurrilous 

riter accuses us of being Aired to admit attacks on the conduct of Mr. 
Sullivan. To the man who can make such an assertion we will only 
condescead to say, mentiris Impudentissime. Leaving to Valerius him- 
self the defence of his own writing, and of his own conduct, and con 
tenting ourselves with Ge simple expression of our sovereign contempt 
for the opinion, the censure, the invectives, or the slander of Pracurser; 
despising his threats, and reminding him, that veritas odium parit, We 


ne 


ewe oe SO ee — ~ a 





* We have omitted the Greck quotations, merely to save the expense 
of printing them; leaving to Precursor the whole advantage of this 
confession ; whence he will, no doubt, deduce our love of money, 4 


so wonderfully strengthen his proofs of our corruplion. Eoiot 
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take leave of him with his own admonition, Qui allerum accusat probri 
seipoum tnculpe at. _ 


SCIIISM AND SCHISMATICS. 
TO THE MOST REV. THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


MAY IT PLEASE Your Grace! 


In Page 89 of the Anti-Jacobin Review, for January last, T abserved, 
that the attention of your Grace has been already called to schism and 
schismatics. With the ingenious author of ** dtints for the Security of 
the istablished Church.” (whic h were addressed to your Grace.) I have 
Jong thought, that the licensing of religious teachers and preachers re- 
quired some regulation. fam by no means, my Lord, so rigid an ad. 


vocate for the Noor ThAsec, in matfers of relizgiou, as to oxclude liberty of 


conscience. But, has not this liberty, under the cloak of toleration, 


swoln into Jicentiousness? Are there not swarms of preachers, eomed in 
the panoply of heresy aad schism, who issue forth the avowed enemies of 
“this our Sion?” Do they not bellow forth their fanatical harsngaes, 


to attract the attention of the ignorant and the nuwaryv. even at the very 


gates of the church? = As the author of the ** Hints.” &c. jodicions!y ob. 
serves, the preacher no longer grows out of the congresation, but gene. 


, J 


rally starts up an insulated individual, or else is sent forth by what is 
called the ** Dissenting dnterest,” to draw to himself, or to his party, 
a congregation from the bosom of some Parish, which, before his appear. 
ance, was, as to feligion, in unity in itself. No sooner is this accetne 
plished, than he blazons forth his exploits as the i!luminator of dark vil- 
lages where one ray of the Gospel had never shone. Then do his col- 
leagues in this charilable work trumpet his praises through the whole 
fraternity ; his labours are ranked with those of the primitive Apostles ; 
he is represented as bursting all the ties and enJlearimenis of domestie life ; 
as scorning alike the fury of the elements and the ferocity of uncivilized 
Barbarians, in order to carry the cross of Christ, and to preach the Gos. 
pel to the untutored savage, whose vars were never before greeted with 
the welcome sound of the Gospel. But strip off this | monde dress, 
measure him and his labours by the standard of truth, and he will be found 
to be, in general, some iliferate mechanic. whose in pudence or fanati- 
cism, or both, have rendered jiim a fit seubemaannd in the hands of design. 
ing men, for sowing religions dissentions in some Parish, and establishing 
a Methodist Meeting in a country village, where one never before 
€xisted, 

lam not ignorant, my Lord, that it is the opinion of some men. and 
those high in the church, that the ministers of Christ have pothing 
to do iY ut to follow the ordin: ry tract o! duty, and that the Lord will noc 
fail to protect that church which he has planted. Gut, let your (; race 
Cast an Cy at the situation of the church at this present moment, not 
only surrounded by euemies of various descriptions, but harbouring in 


its very bosom a dear ly foe: and see if these extraordinary times of danger 
and diffe: ity do not req Wire extr: rordinary exerlions : [. uot every 
circumstance of life a state of trial, to which both individuals and socie. 


ies must adapt their conduct? Las not our Blessed Lord himseit tald 
Us. 
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us, that ‘* while men slept anenemy came, and sowed tares among the 
wheat?” Does not God, since the cessation of miracles more particularly, 
make human powers the means both of raising and depressing the chure)? 
My Lord, as a Christian, | have heartfelt joy in the belicf that the gates 
of Hell will not ultimately prevail against the Church: but that they may 
do it partially and for a season, both Scripture and the History of the 
Charch warrant us in believing. I need not, on your Grace’s account, 
advert to the Seven Churches of Asia. The Church of Laodicea was dis. 
carded in the strongest terms of reprobation for being ** neither hot nor 
cold.” ‘** These things saith the Son of God unto the angel of the 
Church of Thyatira, write, | know thy works and charity, and service, 
and faith, and thy patience,” &c. ‘* notwithstanding, 1 have a few things 
against thee, because thou sufferest that woman Jezebel, which calleth 
herself a prophetess, fo teach and to seduce my servants.” 
Grace, I bescech all who are concerned in the welfare of Sion, let us not, 
through supineness, be induced to slumber in senseless security ; let us hold 
fast that which we have, lest ** our candlestick be moved out of its 
place.” 

Should our Church be destroyed, the Scctaries will, in all probability, 
be the ostensible instruments. Nor could they from thence argue their 
superior virtue, or the truth of their cause. Many of the sects differ more 
from cach other than they do from the Established Church. ‘Therefore, as 
truth is but one, the rest must be in error. Besides, we may learn both 
from the Bible and from profane history, ancient and modern, that whena 
nation, or a community, is punished for its sins, it is not always by the 
instrumentality of a people more virtuous than they; frequently the 
reverse. 

The wicked and the designing, who, it is to be feared, ever form the 
majority, will shelter themselves under that sect which may best suit their 
convenience. ‘The truly pious, of every denomination, cannot, however, 
feel aggrieved at any steps which the Church may take to prevent, defeat, 
or remedy the effects produced by the machinations of its enemies ; more 
especially, if, in the regulations it may be necessary to adopt, dissenting 
teachers be subjected to no severer laws than what are imposed upon the 
regular Clergy. ‘To prove that enemies to the Establishment do really 
exist, the language of that Pontifex Maximus of Schism, Dr. Priestley hin- 
self, would abundantly suflice, But ever y reflecting individual may, from 
his own observations and e yperience, furnish to himself ample prool, 

The author ofthe * Hints. Kc.’ > having already occupied a part of the 
gronad I meant to have taken, I have little to say on the subject of the 
‘Toleration Act. Though it is highly necessary that every dissenting 
society of Christians should, for conscience sake, have a teacher of theit 
Own persuasion ; yet surely every cobler cannot plead or at least ought 
not to be allowed to plead the same excuse of conscience, for demanding 4 
licence to preach what he may call Gospel, but what is, in fact, little bet 
ter than a farrago of nonsense, to speak of it in the mildest terms. Surely, 
then, my Lord, the congre gation should yp ‘tition for the licence, and not 
the individual for himself: * and he should be licensed to, and confined to, 
his own appropriate registered place of worship.” Some such reg ulation 
would of itself work wonders ; more espec tally ifa scheme of the religious 
tenets of the society petitioning for a teacher were to be exhibited for 4p- 

probation, 
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robation, to persons appointed to inspect them (to laymen certainly) 
together, and with ample testimonials of the moral character of the 
preavher. Gut who shall bring forward a motion for regulating these 
things? Should such a circumstance ever take place, the zealous friends of 
humanity in the House of Commons will, my Lord, be the foremost to 
give ila decided negaty C. 

Every candidate for holy orders is obliged to deliver in testimonials of 
character. and also to be provided with a cure, before he can be ordained 
by the Bishop. I am not lawyer enough to decide if it would be agrecable 
to the spirit of our constitution to oblige the society petitioning for a 
preacher to allow him a certain sum; or, at least, to authorize the teacher 
todemand it, if he think proper. Butit is presumption in me to point out 
laws, When there are so many in the kingdom be tter qualified for the task, 
would they exert their abilities. Adl that I mean is, to lilt up my warning 
Volce, weak though it be, to rouze the true friends of the Church to united 
exertions in its defence ; to imitate, in their zeal and perseverance at least, 
the advocates for the abolition of the slave trade, Catholic emancipation, 
&c.; and never to lose sight of our object, until we have placed the 
Church.in a state of security. We are told that ours is the Church ** by 
law established.” But when we consider the present situation of that 


’ Charch ; when we consider what numbers are every year licensed by that 


law, who, from a fatal mistake somewhere, use that licence as a protection 
for carrying on almost open hostilities against the Church ; when we con- 
sider that its Ministers, who have, during the whole of this tremendous 
contention in which we have been engaged, behaved with the most un- 
shaken fidelity—have used theic influence, both within and without the 
walls of the Church, to keep the people in subjection to the laws—have 
not only (to a man, [ might almost say,) preached loyalty, but, where 
they have been permitted, taken the field with their brave countrymen ; 
—when,my Lord, we consider, that although money can be found for the 
alyancement ot Popery, no signal, hough costless, mark of public appro- 
dation has been bestowed upon this praise-worthy body of men; may we 
not conclude that the law in some measure ceases to be the nursing Kather 
of the Church!!! That what Ihave here advanced is but the mere repeti- 
tion of what may "mi been frequently laid be ‘fore the public , your Grace 
cannot be more sensible than [myself am. But the safety of ‘the Establish. 
nent is a subject on which the public mind should not be suffered to cool. 
The object should be perpetually held before their eyes until it be at- 
tained. That these attempts may induce abler heads, thoug! not sounder 
hearts, to ste p forward in this great cause, is the fervent wish of 
Your Grace’s most obedient servant, 
T—1i, neur Wolverhampton. Frepeuic De Courcey. 


REMARKS ON A ROMAN CATHOLIC SCHOOL LN SOMER’S 
TOWN FOR TILE WDUCATLON OF PROTESTANT CHIL- 
DREN. 


MR. EDITOR, 

I'l was my intention, some time since, to address you on the subject 
of the present letter: but L waited until 1 should be put in poss ‘ssion of 
those facts. which being now before me, render silence not only unneces- 
S'ry, but criminal. Ju this town then, Sir, there is a popts sh seminary 

established, 
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established. in which the Children of Prote staat Parents are educated fi Peat 
erpease, and regularly attend public worship! The number of children, 
both Catholic and Protestant, already amount to near!y one hundred. Ang 
notwithstanding the establishment of this School forms the corsmon theme 
of the sensible and well informed inhabitants, yet no person amongst us 
has hitherto had sufficient resolution to oppose it. - The magistrates, | 
understand, have been apprized of it—the Clergy of the Establishment have 
been apprized of it; but still this nuisance, this impudent violation of th 
law, is suffered io stare usin the face—is perm itted(o stink under our very 
noses ; and created too by ~— very persons, whom gratitude and ho. 
nour toward a protecting I nage e, should at least have « nroimed them to 
respect the iaws of that people. As some of the cncouragers of this semi. 
Mary mas, perhaps, be ignorant of the Law of kngland on the subject, | 
take the uberty of sele-ting for dhe7r information a few of its wise provie 
sions, by winch they will be enabled to appreciate the justness of my as. 
sertion, that ¢héy P opish School is a daring and lagrant violation of the 
Law of this Country. 

By the 51 Geo, 3, ¢. 32, which has been denominated by a modern 
legal writer, ** the toleration act of the Roman Catholics,” the adherents 
to the See of Rome in this Country, it is (rue. were relieved from a nem. 
ber of legal disabilities, under which they tabourca previous to he pass. 
ing of that Statute: but at the same time be it remembered, that clauses 
of exemption are introduced into this very act. against every Roman Ca 
tiolic Schoolmaster. who shall receive into his School the chili of any 
Protetant kethers The same Statute tuither provides, that no religious 
order is to be established : and every cuidowment of a School or College 
by a Roman Catholic shall still be su} erstidious and unlawful. Lelore 
tie passing of the Slst Geo. 3, the punisiin 
Was extremely severe: consequently, as they are still constdercd in the 
same fight, and in an enrinent Cegrce too, the whole force of the old pe- 


ent infiieted for these oflences 


naliy, no less, 1 belicve, than that of a Pramunive, still attaches pon 
» as . 

those Roman Catholic Schoolmasters wlro 1 av be gulty of receiving into 

thet sch O's the children oli 


) 


rotestant parents. ‘The parents themselves 
are also liable to.severe werner y So much for the law of Ineland. 
{’pon the necessity of that law. Phave ouly bri * lo remark, that any 
relaxation of it. more especially at the p eseat moment, when the shoots 
ot Popery are budding torth wm every awection, will be a virtual encou- 
ragement to the growth of a rcelizion at deadly enmity with the Jéstablish- 
ment of the Church of England. " ; 

I trust, Mr. Editor, that these few*hints wil! enone the desired ef- 
fect of warning the principals and encouragers of the Roman Catholic 
School in Somer’s Lown. for the education of P Seba Children, trom 
a perseverance in their ulegal and dangerons conduct: a conduct which, 

f have already staicd, is contrary to the law of that very people, 
whouwn the hour of revolut Hany tnivicrance, tolerated them, Lave them 


an asyivum, gave them brea 


}) 
|! 
If, Sir, these cautionary hints, ard as such on 'y they are meant, do not 
produce the etlect, whic h [most sincevels hope the ’ will do, | purpose 
speedily resaming the subject at considerable length: and shall. to the best 
of my abilities, point out the dangerous consequences which will certainly 
be produced by the truly alarming increas: in Mugland of P opish C ol} ar 
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and Popish Seminaries, especially Popish Seminaries for the education of 
Protestant Children. 
Your most obedient Servant, 
Somer’s Town, March 9, 1807. JUVENIS. 


eee 


ON EARL PERCY’S PROPOSAL FOR EMANCIPATING 
SLAVES IN EMBRYO, 


» ' ° > 

Redeunt Saluriuia Re CN, 
STR. 

I READ with infinite pleasure, the notice given by Earl Perev in 
the House of Commons. that he intended shortly to bring forward a 
motion, for enfeanchising all the children of the slaves tn our West India 
colonics, that should be born after a certain period : and cannot but con. 
gratulafe my country on fhe high eXpPCelahions w bich she may contde: tly 


form, from the risiny talents of this promising young nebicuiau. whe 


evinces so early and so ardent an atlachment to the cause of Freedom, 


i : . 2 ; ! 
My enthusiasiie tmacination already carries me forward to the blissfal 
ra. when the wi) den ao saail davai Pecuro, « biess those stant ree 
g10s ¢ when tie groanmg NOs of the suearemull stall Ve Heard nom res 


when the hoc shall rust in disuse > when the yocnid sound of the tambour, 


' ° . j j ‘ , 

and tive chorus oO} ait WV OTS dane Ing train. such ti Che airs wien the 
. - | ° ! “an i » " ‘ 

mules shall no lonver sfacger under their Durlhenseol Canes, I) if range at 


ease in their native pastures ; when the cattle shall neither be subjected to 


the yoke by the tyi ray of min. nor emasculated by his cru Ity, but 
enjoy both the will and the power to propagate their species in enrestrained 
licence ; when pleasure shall succeed to labour with every created being, 
and liberty and equality diduse their blessings; or if matarer counsel 
Should induce. the happy natives to prefer the regal to the republican 
form of government. tei happiness under the a ispicious reign of some 
beloved chieftain. the founder of a new di nasty, shall rival that enjoyed 
by the subjects of the himperors Dessalines of Christophe, in th: peaceable 
and enviable empire oi Tlayii. 

Some trifling objections to the happy change which his Lordship con. 
templates, have ind-ed snggesied themselves to my mind; which TP shall 


Mution, Only to obvirite. It has beeo urged deainst the Woost India 
Planters, that influenced by a sordid and. base spirit, a calculation of 
pounds. shillines. and pence. they prefer buying Slaves to rearing them, 
If this be true. thi y wast find it Cxeaper to purchase a full grown Negro 


itfor work, than to maintain a child till it is ofanage to be useful. The 


. 
herefore estimaufe Tre CKke 


Yaine of a new Negro is about SQ, We may 
i would beg leave to ask 


ypachiid at tovl Now. 


pense of “1 revucrou 
: bringing Uy 
HS Lordship, whether be thinks that it woutd much encourage popula. 


! rt 


tion, to impose so heavy a tax on th: Planter for each chitd reared on 


his estate: for such would be the elect of re jithitug him to bring it UP, 


— 
! 


Wit is to be enlranchised afterwards ? If they are such an avaricious 


and crac! set of men as they have been represented, | fear that ander 


this system few or no children would be brought up. to reap the benoit 
ject; but for this difhculty 1 Bave pro~ 


of his Lordship’s benevolent pro 
vided a remedy, 
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Our West India colonies contain a population of about 450,060 Slaves, 
A generation of mankind is changed in about the time that is requisite 
to bring the sexes to the age of puberty, which in that genial climate 
is not morethan fourteen years. Lf then, in order to secure the accom. 
plishment of this pious work, we pay the Planters for bringing up 
the whole of the nex: generation, it will only cost us -f5 Millions: and 
if these sois and daughters of freedom should then like better to play 
than to work, and by refusing to cultivate the estates of their former 
masters for hire, render their lands and buildings useless, it will only 
cost us about as tanch more, to indemnify the Planters for this loss too 
and thus we shall do away every possible objection on their part, to 
our establishing the great interests of justice and humanity on an ever. 
Jasting foundation. 

But the advantages of this plan will not end here. Virtue is ever 
its own reward ; and in giving the blessings of freedom to the Negroes, 
we shall at the same time avert a great impending national calamity from 
ourselves. Another young nobleman of very high promise, Lord tenry 
Petty, with that provident insight into futurity, which eharacterises the 
great Statesman, has lately, warned us of the danger to which we shall sh orte 
ly be exposed, ftom a too sudden extinction of the national debt 5 an evil, 
which his Lordship says, is almost as much to be deprecated as a National 
Bankruptcy. I observe, that according to his Lordship’s admirable new 
system of finance, the present National Debt is to be paid off in twenty 
years; and that every New Loan is to redeem itsell within fourteen 
years. Unless, therefore, we are blessed with a continuation of the 
present war to an indefinite period, or can find out some other mode ot 
increasing the public expenditure, we shall inevitably be ruined by our 
own riches; or, to use his Lordship’s more appropriate and emphatic 
words, by the destruction of an immense capital. Now it most for- 
tunately happens, that this mischief may be averted by my plan: 
for these 40,000 children will have been brought up, and the va 
lue of them become payable to the Planters, just about the time 
when our old national! debt will nearly be liquidated, and when our new 
Joans will begin to extinguish themselves. This demand for the public 
money will fall in Just as opportunely, to prevent that dire calamity, 
the apprehension of which so fills his Lordship’s mind, as the a 
nuitics fall in during the present and the two succeeding years, t 
prevent the necessity of his imposing any additional taxes on te 
peblic. 

Another circumstance to be adverted to, and provided for, is the 
situation of these young gentlemen and ladies, after we shall have 
brought them up to freedom and independence. Smollet has said, 
and | believe we all feel the force of the observation, that idieness 
is natural to man. If it be so in these temperate latitudes, how 
much more must it be so in the Torrid Zone, beneath the scorching 

rays of a vertical sun, where the climate conspires with nature © 
Strengthen this aversion to labour? 1 can vouch for the conse ;nences 
of emancipation, from a matter of fact, which T shall relate for the 
information of your readers. After the Peace of Amiens, between three 
and four hundred men were discharged from the different Black Wet 
Jndia regiments; and the Legislatures of all the other islands refusing 
tQ 
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te recognize them as Free Men, they were sent to Trinidad, where a 
small pension was allowed them, which they received every two or three 
months from the Governor. They were mostly stout, able, young 


men: but as soon as they thus became their own Masters. instead of 


exercising their industry, and continuing their habits of regularity, they 
sunk into sloth, and plunged into debauchery. While they were in 
health, they would not work; when they were sick, which soon hap- 
pened, as the natural consequence of their excesses, they could not 
work ; and strange, though true it is, that in that Colony, where la- 
bour is so dear, and provisions are so cheap, that the industry of a 
day would maintain them a week, before the expiration of a single year 
the greater part of them had actually perished tor want. This will 
certainly be the case with the generation about to be enfranchised, unless 
the bounty of the Legislature either sends out provisions for their main- 
tenance from this conutry, or appoints Commissioners in the islands 
to purchase stores for them from America, and draw bills upon the 
Treasury for the amount; which expenditure will puts till farther off 
the evil day, so strongly apprehended from the too rapid extinction 


of our national debt. 


Having thus fully provided for the comfort of the negroes, whose prior 
claim to justice and humanity has been universally admitted by our le. 
gislature, I shail now turn my attention homewards, for b cannot think that 
Karl Percy means to stop short in his noble career; no, Sir, hisgreat soul 
aspires to emulate the fame of Lycurgus and Gracchus. Ile will restore 


_the present artificial and unjust state of society to its primitive simplicity 


and purity: abolish that inequality of property, which nature never ins 
tended should exist among the human race; make us all henceforth eat 
our black broth together, like the Spartans of old in the proudest days of 
their glory ; and live as brethren having all things in common, The 
moment that his Lordship has carried his motion, for the emancipation of 
the future race of negroes in the West Indies, and has made the Slaves as 
happy as their Masters, he will extend the blessings of his system to all 
around him, and declare that the estates of the noble house of Percy, at 
the expiration of their present leases, shall be equally divided among the 
labourers by whom they now are cultivated. he rest of our nobility, 
When they see this exalted youth, like another Cincinnatus, following his 
own plough ; or, like another Fabricius, boiling his own turnips ; or, like 

another Dionysius, preferring the useful honour of raising the first cab- 
bages, to all the idle pageantry that rank could give ; will be fired with 
his glorious example. Commoners will vie with peers, who shall be fore- 
Most in this race of glory ; and an Agrarian law be passed with as much 
Wnanimity and acclamation as the bill for abolishing the slave trade. 
The noble enthusiasm will be contagious; the great in every other na- 
tion, scorning to be eo eee in virtuc, will renounce those advantages 
Which the y sve that we despise : justice and humanity, liberty.and equality, 
will reig i with universal ies : every man will sit undes the shade of his 
own vine, and of his own fig-tree, and ail the nations of the earth be 
blessed. ‘The millennium, so long e xpected, will then surely be at hand, 
Each of us s! hall enjo y a thousand years, on earth, in peace, innocence, 
and love: and thus he prepared by a life of happiness here, for a more 


perfect and glorious state of happiness hereafter, ARKCHESILAS. 


POETRY, 
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THE UTI POSSIDETIS, AND STATUS QUO. 


YE Minister: of Britain’s State 
Form'd of all talent, good and great, 
Like Grotius vers’d in treaties, 
What though abroad ye marr'd the scene, 
Tell us what ’tis af home you mean 
By th’ Uti possidetis ¢ 


Is it that you possess the store 

Qf merit that you had before 
You took the public duty? 

If that be all the praise you want, 

The Opposition Bench will grant 
Your possidctis uti. 


Bot if we judge by what is past, 
Say how your meril’s to be class'd, 

Where worth’s, where wisdom’s seat is 
Made up of stranze discordant parts. 
None, ** but the Searcher of all hearts.’”’ 

Can (ell quid possidetis. 


Was patriot Virtue erst vour guide, 
Or did ye list on Faction’s side, 

And plead her cause?—siletis! 
Maidstone’s and Newzgate’s Rolls have nam'd 
Lhe patriot Whigs for whom ye clain’d 

The uti possidetis. 


United now in Friendship’s bands, 
What Principle connects vour hands? 
Your Union’s basis show 
Is it the Preasuey’s Kosy Bed 
Or is it—that ye view with dread 
Your wretched Status quo ? 


* 
o 
- 
. 


If on Finance you build your fame, 

fo Pitt's account transfer your claim, 
To him—its state debetis: 

Last year—a woeflal tale ye feign’d 

Qf s+ Wasted funds, resourees dvain’d, 
A bankrupt possidetis.”’ 


Courted by Fox in language sweet, 
Could Benevent refuse to treat ? 
Politeness would compel him: 
*Tis strange that Peace should look so queerly 
On men who fraterniz’d so dearly 
At Paris ante Bellum. 
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Though favour’d Yarmouth might be evax'd. 
fox was too cunning to be hoax’d. 
Maitland a Scot discreet is 2 
From such Negociators say 
ilow could your Basis slip away, 
Your uti possidetis? 
When Pirt’s good venius bless’d the Land, 
No fond regard for Talley rand 
Atix’d with his country’s duty ; 
He—for his Sovereign and the Nation 
Reserv’d his high consideration, 
Nor would have leit—fo luplicution 
Our possidetis uti. 


meme pene! 


Allied to Pitt in early day, 
Grenville! the People mark’d your way, 
Aad deem’d you--his Achates ; 
With him your patciot ardour tled, 
But left ove Maxim in its stead, 
The uti possidetis. 
Mo you (their Treasury Baaly) now ; 
Whies neatraliz’d with 'Tovies bow, 
And crowd to touch your shue-tye ; 
Connor's Friends shall praise your name, 
And future Paines and Hardys claiu 
Their possidetis uth. 
The Bréssotine your hand shall kiss, 
Spirit of Chatham! huow’st thou this: 
Ye Pittites ! quid ridetis ? 
Grenvilles and Temples long age 
To British Worthics gave at Slow 
The uti possidetis. 
Crenville ! though in your State array 
hou number Wyndham, Petty. Cerey, 
Will none of them play boots 
These Whigs are difficult to tame, 
They must oppose, and scout your claim 
To th’ possidetis ut. 
Though pure your heart, and clean your hands, 
And high your rate of merit stands, 
Nil valet quod meretis, 
Some Brewer in rude but licens’d spe« 
Sans proof—that Merit shall impeach, 
Aud quash your possidetig. 
Grrey, tutor’d long in Fex’s school, 
By mild St. Vincent taught to rule, 


A loftier Port will show, 
Haply your Cabinet divide, | 
Nor deign to leave your Tory sile yall 

Their half ou’ th’ States gua 3 Le 
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Yet Howick ! if thou’rt still the same, 
As e’re this alias grac’d thy name, 

What are thy merits > tell em 
Sea-Statesman thou aground w ould’ st be, 
Land-Statesman thou art now at Sea, 

Hoc statu geris Bellum. 


Nurtur’d in Malagrida’s lap, 
Imbibing Politics with pap, 
Petty !—thy worth we know: 
As Solon sage in earliest youth, 
A Tully, e’er you shed a tooth, 
‘This was your status quo. 





What are your state acquirements now? 
The nimble step,—or graceful bow, 

To dancing nymphs a treat Is ; 
Ye tellers of the Exchequer’s score! 
Count a Petty-tally more 

Dum Petty possidetis. 


Wyndham! thy talents who can class? 
Shall I detail °em, or en masse 

With thy new levies rate ’em ? 
Though vance Ail/ off our veteran force, 
Thy Bills provide a second course 

To feed our Belli-statum. 


Thy weather gauge is mov'd by squalls, 
With dns and Outs ascends and falls : 
Now at the dog-star’s heat ’tis ; 
Thy schemes in quick rotation twirl’d, 
Would change the poles, nor leave the world 
Their uti possidetis. 


With Crawfurd for thy bully-back, 

What Windmills will ye next attack ? 
What pastry overthrow? 

Pitt’s quota men, and volunteers, 

Stript of their jackets, hang their ears, 
And take their Status quo. 


Cadmus sow'd serpents’ teeth of old, 

Arm’d men sprung up, and were so bold, 
No constable could quell ’em; 

Try this, Red-coats like prawns or shrimps 

Arm’d at al! points, shall show thy crimps 
The status ante bellum. 


* Now should Napoleon’s angry Host 
In Boulogne’s Flota brave our coast, 
No matter where our Fleet is : 
A fig for gun boats and corvettes, 
Martella towers and martinets 
In posse possidetis. 
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Pure as the fount from which if rose, 
Britain! thy stream of justice flows, 


Ye vallies '—nune cantetis. 





should party feuds pollute its source, 
Or Faction interrupt its course, 
Nil tanti possidetis. 
e Bacons, Coke, and llardwicke, say 
Juris periti of your day, 
Astute in points and cases) 
Was it on frothy declamation, 
Or deep and close investigation, 


y 
( 


you form’d your legal Basis ? 
When Keeper Hatton held the Seals, 
‘d’hough he was trippin, with his heels 
And light fantastic toe, 
Ress knew. before she gave the mace, 
‘Phat Loyalty . not less than grace, 
Compos’d his Status quo. 


Hlad Maidstone’s patriot sought his aid, 

He would as soon have vouci’d tor Cade, . 
Mrskhine and Co.—tacetis : 

Tis strange—(to judge him by the sequel) 

You e’er should think his worth could equal 
Your ufi possidetis. 


When Pitt the British Senate crae’d, 
Lirskine thy judgment was unbrac’d, 
Thy tongue forgot its duty ; 

Now Solomon must yield to thee, 
And Sey mour’s friend will guarantee 
Your possidetis uti. 


Since Amien’s farce amus’d the land, 
Doctor, hast thou improv’d thy hand 
At making war or treaties ? 
With brother Hiley at thy back, 
Vhich is the Statesman, which the quack, 
(Juid ambo possidetis ? 


With these, and min‘sters like these, 

Kuogland! canst thou be ** ill at ease 2” 
Vain are thy fears, dispell ’em. 

With all the Talent of the nation 

kocuss’d in Cabinet concentration, 
Secure geris bellum. 


And vou.—ve Pilots of *1e realm ! 


‘Trim well your sails and mind the helm, 
Your charge—a proud first rate is ; 


But should you wreck the nation’s hope, VF 

O! may her anchor lend a rope, (aeee 

Quod vo? pussidcatis. a ef 

Feb. 5, 1807. OCCASIONAL et 
; 
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OCCASIONAL ADDRESS, 


On the representation of Henry the Fifth: or the Conquest of France, 
at the Theatre Royal, Hay-market, in the year 1803, the full protits of 
which were generonsly contributed by Mer. Colman to the Parrioti 
Fund, so nobly instituted in this Metropolis, and so gloriously sup. 


ported by the Public. 
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Dedicated to the Gentlemen of Lloyd's Coffee House. 


we 


YE coyvan Prarie, who patronize tiis night, 
To aid the sutf’rers for a Nation’s right, 
While thus your hearts with patriot ieclings plow, 


+ Se 





: « —_ 

: How must your zeal depress the vaunling toe ¢ ain 

‘ 5 He aims destruction on our Isle to bring, ar 

; " You to protect your Country) and your King. al 

1% He boasts of Firevom, wiitie her land he braves, M 
4 ‘2 And hopes tu conquer her with gouded slave ; 

Slaves who, to aggravate their grief and shame, - 


An Upstart \lien's ron scourge ean tame. 

Bert ver vim come—with all his menac’d ire, 

In wonted league wich ** Famine, sworp, aad Pini 

Yes—ter vim come—and be our vengeance hurl d 

In just defence of Firroow and ine Wortp. 4 
In sucha cause what Barvor would not bleed? 

i fusucha righteous cause we must succeed. 

; z iy The Hero whom our matchicss Poet drew 

He In the bold scenes that you to-night will view, 

Dard, with a band his spirit rous’d. advance, ‘ 
And neat on nek own sorr this braggart France ; 





And Aaiscovunyr shall fx his glorious name, 
® v< > } } . U : ree ° 4 > { 

Coeval with the Universe in fame. 

Shall then hier rutiian flosts our land assail, 
And one, eonene, return to tell the tale? 
No!—** All the youth of Magland are on fire +"— ( 
To meet these base dnvaders all aspire ; | 


All burn to emulate their Sires of yore, 
And spread a tivina RAMPARY On the shore; | 
A rampart that shall there as tirmly stand | 
As the white clills that quart and grace the land. 
Nor shall th’ Historie Muse, when on her page 
She marks the virtaes of this patriot age, 
Forget the noble train assembled here, 
To raise the Onruan, dry the Wipow’s tear; 
To signal Varour recompense linpart, 
rss And kindle bounteous zeal in ev'ry heart; 
But in her glowing page with pride reveal 
The present tribute of that bounteous zeal ; 
While future Britons, by the deed intlam'd + 
‘ © Will stand a tipetoe When this night is nmam'd.” 
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* Vide Henry the fith. + Dyito. t Ditto. 








